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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 29, 1839. 


PRICE 
POURPENCE.! 
(Stamped Edition, §4.)* 





For the convenience of Subscribers in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Manthiy Ps Parts, a wy ina Pt at and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped 


Edition for the Continent, for not less than 3 M 


onths, and in advance, are received by 
ms other Countries not requiring postage to be paid in London, 28 fr. or 1. 2s. 


Bavpry, 9, Rue 


t.- Honore, Paris, or at the Atheneum Office, 
the year. To other countries, the postage in addition. 


ndon. For France, 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT. 





rTN TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The 
PROF pays of the Ls art, LANGUAGE and 
LITERATURE at this Coll CAN Candidates are 
requested to send in Mibetr appli ae xe testimonials before 

a nth July next. CHAS. ATKI 
June 13th, 1839. bE to the Council. 


SOCIETY FOR ENCOURAGEMENT OF BRITISH ART. 


OTICE.—A Proof Impression of Mr. Liy- 
NELL’s Print of the ‘JOURNEY TO EMMAUS,’ from 

his picture selected by the Committee in the year 1838, will be 
given to each Subscriber of the present year at the annual dis- 
tribution of prizes, in addition to a chance in the allotment. 
Subscriptions rec eived until the 15th of July, at Mr. D. Col- 
naghi’s, Pall Mall East, where a proof of the Print may be seen. 


TEAM FROM LONDON TO NEW YORK. 
THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGA- 
TION COMPANY’S SHIP. fl the “ BRITISH QUEEN,” of 2016 
tons burthen, and 500 horse power, Lieut. RicHarp Roserts, 
R.N.Commander,will fons ~ ely leave LonpDoN on WRDNESDAY, 
the 10th, and Portsmovuts on Tuurspay, the lith Juvy, for 
NEW vou’. 








40 guineas. 
35 _ 





including provisions, wines. 4 n the Baloca, and 
provisions, malt liquor, and ee in the Po ‘ore Saloo! 

For information regarding Freight. apply to Junius Smith, Esq. 
4, Fen-court, yy gy ‘or Passage, to Messrs. Emerson 
& Co. Paris and avre; runton, Esq. Hamburgh; John 


Lindegren, Eng. Portsmouth ; James Beale, Esq. Cork ; W: B. 

Mockean, Ea inburgh and Leith ; Joseph R. Pim, E Jiver- 

pool; Qt - e Company's Offices, 2 2, Billiter-c coasts Wlisee. 
ware, Lond 


on. 

he BRITISH QUEEN is intended to depart on the Ist of each 
+> from LONDON and NEW YORK alternately, throughout 
the year. 


RITISH AND COLONIAL TRUST AND 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. For the Administration of 
Trust Property of every description, and for the Assurance of 
Lives of Persons of all ranks, and in every part of the world. 
Office, 444, Strand, London. ay 500,000/. (with power to in- 
crease it) in Shares of 50/. e h, and 5/. B r share deposit. 
Patron—His Royal iighines the Duke of Sussex. 


% = Right Hon. the Earl “fy "The. Right Hon. Charles T. 

re 

7 Rishe ion. the Earl of | bi c raiet Remembrancer of 
anet 


The Richt Hon. the Earl of | Thomas Weld Blundell, Esq. 
Lovelace John Wright, Esq. 

The Right Hon. Lord Vaux | James Kiernan, Esq. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lovat be harles Weld, Esq. 





Direc 
William Hutt, og NLP. Chairman. 
4 H. Abbott, Esq. Ww illiam Hood, Esq. }H. E. Sharpe Esq. 
T Bagshawe, Esq. James Irving, Esq. [Charles Weld, Esq. 
MI Blount, Esq. James Kiernan, isq.| Francis Witham, Esq 
}. H. Darell, Esq. |Jacob Montetiore,|John W right, No 
R. Gowen, Esq. Esq. enry Young, Esq. 
Rowland Hill, Esq. R.S. “palmer, Esq. 

Medical Adviser—J. F. Palmer, Esq. Golden-square. 
Bankers— Messrs. Wright & Co. Henrietta-street. Covent garden. 
Solicitor— William Witham, Esq. 8, (:ray's-inn-square. 
Auditor and Consulting Actuary—Augustus De Morgan, Esq. 
This Cc ompany (at a moderate commission) undertakes every 
species of trust, whether under Marriage Settlement, Wills, 
Deeds, or by virtue of a power of Attorney, as well as "the in- 
vestment of Money, which it will receive in Deposit paying 
thereon a fixed rate of interest, or allow it to accumulate at 
compound interest.—Facilities by means of Single Payments or 
by Periodical Premiums, are afforded tor the purpose of lmme- 
diate Annuities, or Endowments to Children on attaining a 
specified age ; or Policies of Life Assurance for Short Periods or 
t + whole Life. with or withont participation of Profits. Four- 
fifths of the declared Profits of f the Assurance Branch, and one- 
half of the declared Profits of the Trust business, will be divided 
amongst the Assured, who enter on the principle of participa- 
tion.— The Company ‘will advance money to the holders of Life 

Policies and of Immediate and Deferred Annuities, 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS, 
To be paid for Assuring 100/, on a Single Life, or the whole Life 
with Profits. 





Aves. 201 3 | 4 | SO | 
17412801350 14071749 


OYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, and EAST 
INDIA COMPANY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Under the gracious Patronage of the Queen. 
rectors. 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Frederic Seite, K.H. Royal Engineers, Chairman. 
Col. SirW.Gosset, C.B. K.C.H. Roy. Engineers, DeputyChairman. 
a the Hon. Lewd Adolphus gS Sir J. F. Bur- 











Fitzclarence, R.N. coyn 
Admiral the Right aan. Sir| Ma jor-Gen. n. SirJohn Gardiner, 
George Cockburn, G.C.B. .-Adjutant-Gen. 


Col. Gwent Wynyard, C.B., 
A.D.C, to the Queen. 
Col. 7 ioc Bryant, C.B., 
ia Company's Service. 
Col. Powell, M.P.Commandin; 
Cardiganshire Militia, no | 
rd-Lieut. of the County. 
art. Lieut.-( gonel Beaty Hanmer, 
Major-Gen.Sir pexenter Disk- late R. 
son, G.C.B. K.C.H, Direct.-| Lieut. -Golonel Purchas, East 
Gen. Field Train Dep. and India Company’s Service 
Dep.- Adj.-Gen. Royal Art. baer Shadwell Clerke, K. H. 
Major-Gen: Sir Patrick Ross, F.R.S. 
3.C.M.G. K.C. A. Hair, ie. M.D. R.H.G 
Lies “Gen. Sir Frederick Wm.| Captain Melville Grindlay, 
Mulcaster, K.C.H. Inspector- st jade Army Agent. 
General of Fortifications. Wm. Ch . Navy Agent. 
Prospectuses and every information > be obtained at the 
Office, 13, W Seterienrase . 


Salen General of Marines. 
Major-General Sir James 
Cockburn, Bart. G.C.H. 
Captain Sir he Trowbridge, 
art. R. = >. Lord of t 
Admira 
Vv jee-Admnizal Seon! Rowley, 





hold 





are informed that Interest, 
at the rate of four per cent. per annum on their Instalments, is 
now payable, on application at the Office of the Society, 13, 
Waterloo-place, between the hours of Eleven and Four. 

June |, 1839, WILLIAM DANIELL WATSON, Secretary. 





LOBE INSURANCE, 


PALL Manned Cenyaint, Lonpon. 
Esta hed 1803. 
Rivard. 1 Goldsnid, Ea. ee 


Hen 
PIRs py Tire eINSURANCE he 1 ANNUITIES. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING 
The whole paid up and invested, and entirel independent 
of the amount of premiums received: thereby atfording to the 
Assured an immediate available fund for the payment of the 
most extensive losses, and without liability of partnership; 
which the Directors consider to be highly important to those 
who effect Insurances in the capacity of ‘Prustees, or otherwise 
in the performance of a specific trust or dut 
{By Order of the Board,) 
N CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary. 
Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, &c. may be 
obtained at the Offices in London, and of the Company’s Agents 
in ithe Country. 
due at Mid 
9th July. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 

PANY, No. 1, pet eoas-erenee, Bank, Lonpon. 

Ont MILLION. 
ADVANT AGES “OFFERED BY THIS POMPant, 
ost f Tab! xpressly for the 
use of “this Institution, ine — = and come ete data, and 
presenting the lowest rates of Assurance that can be offered without com- 
promising the safety of the Institution. 

Increasing Rates of Premium on a new and remarkable plan, 
for securing loans on debts; a less immediate ———— being required 
on a Policy for the whole term “of life than in any of Office 

Premiums may be paid either Annually, Haltyeariy, or Quar- 
terly, in one sum, or in a limited number of e Ewe vel 

ard of Directors i in attendance daily at Two o'clock. 

Age of the assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 

1 claims payable within one month after proof of death. 

Medical Attendants remunerated, in all cases, for their reports. 

A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 





must be paid on or before the 









































Premium per Cent. per Annum payable during 
Age.| Ist Five |2nd Five | 3rd Five | ath Five |Remainder 
years. | years. | years. | years. | of life. 
&. 2. d.| £. 2, 4. £. 8s. d.\|£.8.d.| £. 8. d. 
20 11 510 11011 116 9 238 
30 1ealiie 19 274 217 6 
40 11461); 244 246| 373 434 
50 | 216 71 39.4!) 4 5 5] 5 6 3| 613 7 | 
PETER MORKISON, Resident Director. 
ALLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, 7, WATERLOO-PLACE, LonDON, 
Chairman—George Arbuthnot, “ 
Deputy Chairman—Ktight Hon. Sir Edward Hyde East, Bart. 
ADDITIONS TO POLICIES, 
The following Table shows the Additions made to Policies for 
5 000/., which had been in force for seven ge ome and 
also for fourteen years, to the 3ist December, 1838, viz. 


























2 é 32 $ fe é. 

| 38 5 =$ 3 | s$e3s fss 

- 5 ¢ 5 3 =e 2c, 
ss| S735 a7 2° 3e< Gszs 
A ed ze ast sities 
Se] secy | FESS | SegS | $525 
Si ea 8 tn 3 Se eZ e238 
ga); 2. =] & = eles 2 

5 s ” 

£. sd.) £. & de £. ud.) £. 8. 

10 | 281 010| 305 & 9| 586 6 7 | 5586 6 7 
15 | 33819 2] 342 3 S| 681 2 7] Sosl 2 7 
20 | 41411 8| 35313 5| 768 5 1] 5768 5 1 
25 | 4241510! 362 610| 707 2 8| 5787 2 8 
go | 43315 0| 300 0 6] 81515 6| 5819 15 6 
35 | 41710 0 | 40616 5| 854 6 5| 5854 6 5 
40 47718 4) 44519 9 923 18 1/| 5923 I8 1 
45 | 51210 0| 49812 9/1911 2 9! 6011 2 9 
50 571 5 0 55810 7 119915 7 612015 7 





The above additions, on an average of all ages, from 8 to 50, 
amount to Forty-three per cent. on the Premiums paid during the 
fourteen years. 

Proportionate sums were also appropriated to Policies of 
smaller amount, and to such as had subsisted for less than seven 
years; conditionally, that, when death occurs, seven annual 
payments shall have been previously made. 


Aerese LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


No. 51, Old Broad-street. 
Duncan Davidson Alves, Esq. 


rectors. 
Sir Woodbine Parish, K.C.H. 
G. Ives Raymond Barker, Esq. 
Samuel Bosanquet, 


Sir David Scott. Bart. 
Geo. Frederick Ditkson, Esq. 





Robert Scott, Esq. 
Ernest A. i Esq. 


Hon. E. H. Grimston, Esq. M.P. | Major Tull 
Joseph Jellicoe, Esq. Arthur Will 
Wm. James Maxwell, Esq. — Eliot T. Fea, M.P. 


Duncan Davidson Alves, a 
Granville Sharp, Esq. Acther Willis, 


Edgar Corrie, Esq. | David Powell Esq. | Wm. Walford, Esq. 
Physician—Thomas Turner, M.D., 31, Curzon-street, Mayfair. 
Consulting Surgeon—Alexander shew Esq. 23, Henrietta-street, 
Cc avendish-square. 

Secretary—Anthony Highmore, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Denison, perpese, Kennard & Co. No. 4, 
mbard-stre 
Solicitors—Messrs. Maltby & Otter, 34, Old Broad-street. 

The Alfred Home and Foreign Life Assurance Association is 
founded by a proprietary y, offering to the assured at once 
all the security of a subscribed capital, in eh “4 the even- 
tual advantages of a mutual Life Assurance Com 

Assurers are admitted to the same rights as the S Tlarehelders. 
Four-fifths of the Profits divided every tive years among the as- 
sured, by addition to their Policies, or reduction of their Pre- 
miums. 


ik i ‘Pemberton Heywood, Esq. 
Esq. 


Advances made to parties assuring, on giving security for 
future Premium: 


s. 
_—— may reside in an rt of the fate whos 
4 by an ai Aa 0 y ted de te So 


my the sum assured, in case of death ened 
The usual commission will be paid to solicitors and agents. 





— 


(OUNTY FIRE OFFICE -RETURNS.— 

TWENTY PER CENT.—Notice is hereby given, that 

the above return will be allow such Persons as have com- 

pleted Seven Years’ Insurance, curing the last year, in their next 
payments of Premium and Duty 

50, Regent-street, Piccadilly. J. A. BEAUMONT, Sec. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
for MUTUAL ASSURANCE on LIVES, ENDOWMENTS, 
Uindoo. TIES, 13, Nicholas-lane, King William - «street, 





rectors. 
P. Bousfield, Esq. R. Ingham, Esq. M.P. 
Sot Bradbury, Esq. Joseph Janson, Esq. 
William Cash, Esq. Saml. Hayhurst Lucas, Esq, 
Thomas Castle, Esq. Charies Lushington, Esq. M.P. 
James Crofts, E: John St. Barbe, Esq. 
John Feltham, R. Shortridge, “tsa 


Joseph Ha 


Esq. 
mai, 
Thomas Hodgkin, M 


Directors. 

J.T. Conquest, M.D. F. ‘s" 7 Thomas Bevan, Esq. F.L.S. 
Members whose premiums come due the !st July next, are 
hereby informed that the same must be paid within twenty-one 

days from date. 

Attendance is given between the hours of ten and four, for re- 
ceiving proposals for assurances in the several classes, and the 
of ectors meet every ‘Tuesday, at Two o'clock pre- 

cisely. JOS. MARSH, Secretary. 


COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, No. 449, West Strand, and No. 78, 
King William-street, Mansion House, London ; George-street, 
inburgh ; and Dame-street, Dublin 
Instituted 1824, and Inedrporated by Royal Charter. 


Samuel Smith, Esa. 





Charles Balfour, . 

John Deans Campbell, Esq. 
William Fane De Salis, Esq. 

} Gordon Duff, Esq. 

James Gooden, 

John Kingston, Esq. 


falter Learmonth. fis. 
Pt any = 
Divie Robertson, E 
ugh F. Sandeman, 
John Small, Esq. 
Daniel Stoddart, Esq. 
. Mackenzie, Esq. Mana; 

The distinguishing feat Pretates < of this ( “orporation are, UNQUES- 
TIONABLE SE W RATES of PREMIUM, "and a 
combination of all he pA Po heeded hitherto Uffered 
to the Public both in the Fire and Life Department. 

Every Policy issued by this Company renders it imperative on 
the Directors, in the event of dispute or difliculty arising, to 
refer the question to arbitration. 

Claims tor losses in L antes are settled at the Office, 49, West 
Strand. © DEPARTMENT. 

Fire Insurances effected at the usual reduced rates; and Po- 
licies may be transferred to this Office without extra charge, 
and on terms very a are o the Duneed. 

LIFE EPAR’ rm 

This Incorporation effects Life homey es either at Reduced 
Rates without Protits, or with Participation ir Prolits, of which 
two-thirds are returned at regular pe as aot being subject 
to any deduction for charges of manage . 

Tables of Rates and every latoometion may be had at the 
Company's cy ; or of the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 

No. 449, West Strand, F. G, SMITH, Secretary. 
And No. 78, ‘King William-street, City. 


" yETI" > 
O THE HOLDERS OF EQUITABLE 
POLICIES comprehended in the favoured Fire Thousand. 
‘The Directors of the AsyLum call the attention of the 5,000 fa- 
voured Members of the Equitable Society to the necessity of 
securing the eSrentegse presented by their peculiar situauion.— 
“Lhose who live until January, 1840, will have further large ad- 
ditions to their Policies.—'i he representatives of those who die 
previously, would merely obtain a return for the curren* years 
of the Decennial period. e frightful epidemic of 1837, and the 
unhealthy commencement of the present year, induce many to 
look with anxiety tothe prospective bonus, and | shall be happy 
to give personal attention and explanations to any of the present 
Holders who may favour me witha ; orto transmit written 
elucidations - post, to those who may furnixh me with the date 
and amount of Policy and the age of the liie assured. 
Asylum Life-Oftice, jEO. FA iN, 
70, Cornbill. Resident Director. 
ASYLUM FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC LIFE OFFICE, 
70, Cornhill, gaa 5, Sicterice-stene, London. 
——- in 1824. 















Directors. 
The Hon, William Fraser, Chairman 
Major-Gen. Sir James Law Lasulegten, G.U.B. Deputy Chairman. 
J. Clarmont Whiteman, Esq. |W » We Hallett, Esq. 
Foster Reynolds, = Wn Edmund Ferrers, Esq. 
William Pratt, Esq. Thomas Fenn, 
Geo. Palmer, jun. _ 7 G Farren, ksq. Resient Director. 
Cicero in London. 
Ph D. 9, Queen-street, May-fair. 
aut Mayo. E S$. 19, George-st. Hanover-square; 
and T, Callaway, Rv elltogtons street, Borou 

“The Asylum was Ur teeaed conse the Historical Sketch of 
Assurance Companies) for the express purpose of assuring dete- 
* riorated lives—lives rejected by other offices, and lives avow- 

“edly diseased. It has added to its original business, the as- 

* surance of select lives on lower terms, and under a greater 
“variety of modes, than any other office.” 

ADVANTAGES, 

Very low even rates of premium, payable annually, half- 
yearly, or quarterly.—Alternative of paying only two-thirds of 
even premium on life insurances, the balances to be deducted 
from the sum assured.—Ascending scale of premium, ——— 
ata very low rate, and progressing afterseven years.— Descen 
ing scales of premium, to commence at a price, and continue for 
a term, to suit the convenience of parties. 

DOMESTIC INSURANCES. 

Select lives at very low rates.—Persons under chronic disease 

culiar form, in pregnancy, and in old age.—To cover Bills sot 
Exchange and Credits, without appearance of or reference to 
the parties whose lives are to be assured. 

FOREIGN, AND MILITARY AND NAVAL INSURANCE, 

Distinct classifications of places, according to salubrity of 
J] a specific price for any particular place, or a voyage or 


ysician—R. Fer eH 


"“Oincers, whose destinations are not known, covered to all 
parts of the world at a small but fixed extra rate of premium, 


cation or letter to the Resident 





Prospectus and further information may be obtained by a 
addressed e Director, 70, 
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MR. MOON, 


Her Majesty's Publisher and Printseller, 20, Threadneedle-street, London, has the honour to announce his intention 
to publish the following 


IMPORTANT ENGRAVINGS. 


THE WATERLOO BANQUET 


AT APSLEY HOUSE, 


From a Picture by Wit11am Satrer, Esq., Member of the Academies of Florence, Rome, &c. 





Mr. Moon HAs THE DISTINGUISHED HONOUR TO ANNOUNCE THAT MR. SALTER, WHO HAS BEEN SO LONG AND ANXIOUSLY ENGAGED ON THIS GREAT AND INTERESTING 
NavionaL PicTuRE, RECEIVED FROM HIS GRACE THE DuKE OF WELLINGTON THE EXCLUSIVE PRIVILEGE OF BEING PRESENT AT THE 
Banquet on TUESDAY WEEK, WITH A VIEW TO ITS COMPLETION. 


Mr. Moow is about to place this splendid and remarkable picture in the hands of an eminent engraver, with a view to publication. The peculiar character 
of the interest which attaches to such a work has determined him to have it executed in the very highest style of art ; and to seek his remuneration for the great 
outlay incurred rather in the increased value of the impressions than in their number. The scene includes between sixty and seventy striking portraits of the old 
warriors who fought by the side of their illustrious host, in those brilliant campaigns which terminated with the battle of Waterloo: Year after year is thinning 
the ranks of these “heroes of a hundred fights,” and striking out some names from the muster roll of the veteran companions in arms who assemble on this 
remarkable occasion, Year by year is therefore adding to the value of a picture which presents a most touching, and will, in all probability, be an imperishable, 
record of this unparalleled event,—including, as it does, a union of extreme brilliancy with minute truth. The artist has so contrived his materials as to introduce 
into the picture no single ornament of the table or banquetting-room but such as—like the shield on the sideboard, and magnificent plate on the tables—contribute 
an interest historical as well as pictorial—as having some direct reference to the great event after which the banquet is named, and being the gift of some one or 
other of those sovereigns and chiefs whose fortunes hung upon its issue. Mr. Moon’s object is, on his part, to add to the value of the publication by so limiting 
the number of impressions as shall enable him to insure fine copies to the whole of his subscribers, who are, therefore, requested to favour him with early applica- 





tions, to prevent disappointment, for this the only authentic engraving of the Waterloo Banquet. 
PROOFS BEFORE THE Letrers, 151. 15s.; Proors, 12/.12s.; Prints, 102. 10s. 


From THE TIMES. 


The room in which the banquet is held is in the picture an exact copy of the real apart- 
ment. The numerous paintings in the possession of his Grace, which decorate the walls of 
the apartment itself, are in the representation in Mr. Salter’s picture all faithfully copied; 
and the details of furniture, the candelabra, the superb plateau, &c., are all elaborately set 
forth. The numerous portraits are good likenesses of the original; indeed, the eye of the 
spectator discovers without difficulty the face of every individual, and recognises the close- 
ness of its resemblance to the features with which he is familiar....The engravings will 
be most interesting records and excellent illustrations of the great day of victory which 
resulted from the talents, valour, and military skill of the illustrious Duke and his com- 
panions on the field of battle. 


From THE MORNING CHRONICLE. 
The subject is an extremely bold and difficult one, but Mr. Salter has treated it with 





consummate skill, and his success may be said to be complete. A masterly style of eom 
position has enabled him at once to preserve the order of the table, and yet to over- 
come the unpleasantry of straight lines in the arrangement of his figures. The dinner 
has been eaten, the dishes have been removed, dessert and wines have followed, the 
table is laden with the costly plate which grateful nations have heaped upon the in- 
vincible defender of their liberties and independence—the veteran chief himself has 
risen to address that remnant of his old companions in arms (upwards of sixty in number), 
who, surviving the shock of a hundred battles, are still left unvanquished by the hand 
of time. The stiffness of the party has relaxed—the chairs have somewhat receded from 
the table—the old warriors have grouped themselves in knots (here the mastery of the 
composition, aided by the fine perspective, is most conspicuously evinced), and are either 
attentively listening to their illustrious host, or engaged in earnest and brief conversation 
amongst themselves. There is a wonderful reality in the picture. The likenesses are posi- 
tively startling. 





THE LAST PORTRAIT OF 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


In the MILITARY UNDRESS of a FIELD MARSHAL, as worn in Action. 


Painted by J. SIMPSON, 


Now 


Esq., and Engraving in Mezzotint by B. P. GIBBON. 
EXHIBITING IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Price to Subscribers: Prints, 12s.; Proofs, 2ls.; Proofs before Letters, 11. 11s. 6d. 





THE GALLERY OF 
THE HEROES OF WATERLOO. 


Portraits of those distinguished Companions of the immortal Wellington, accompanied by 
Sketehes of their Military Memoirs, 


From the Original Portraits by W. SALTER, Esq. M.A.F. &c. &c. 


THE UNITED SERVICE. 
Representing the only Interview of the Heroes, 
NELSON AND WELLINGTON. 

From Paintings by W. SALTER, Esq. M.A.F. &e. 


*x* The above most interesting National Works are in preparation, and further notice will shortly be given of the mode and period of Publication. 





TH E 


CORONATION, 


Painted by E. T. PARRIS, Esq. 
Historica PainTER TO THE QueEN DowaGER. 
A combination of circumstances, equally flattering and gratifying, enables Mr. Moon now definitely to announce that 


Bp Special Authority, 


This grand Historical Painting of the Coronation is entrusted to him for immediate Publication. 
This Work of Art will, with the PORTRAIT of HER MAJESTY by CHALON, and the QUEEN'S FIRST COUNCIL by SLR DAVID WILKIE, form a part of the 


REGAL GALLERY OF PICTURES, 


Illustrating the incidents of the Reign of Queen Victoria, which Mr. Moon has arranged to produce as events may transpire. 





HAWKING IN THE OLDEN TIME, 


By EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A. 
Engraving by SAMUEL COUSINS, A.R.A., to range with the splendid work of ‘ Boron ABBEY.’ 


Price to Subscribers: Prints, 4/. 4s.; Proofs, 7/.7s.; Proofs before Letters, 102. 10s. 
#@ This is the celebrated Picture which excited so much attention in the Royal Academy, and contains the Portraits of LORD and LADY FRANCIS EGERTON and FAMILY. 


Lonpon: F, G. MOON, Her Majesty's Publisher and Printseller in Ordinary, 20, Threadneedle-street. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 29, 1839. 
REVIBWS 


Six Months in South Australia, $c. 
James, Esq. Cross, 

Exposure of James's South Australia. By J. 
Stephens. Smith, Elder & Co. 

Emigration Fields. By Patrick Matthew. Edin- 
burgh, Black. 

Voyages, Travels, and Adventures in South 
Australia, $c. By W. H. Leigh. Smith, 
Elder & Co. ‘ 

State and Condition of Western Australia. 

. Sir James Stirling, Governor. Cross. 

The Hand-Book for Australian Emigrants. 
Glasgow, M‘Phun. 

South Australia. By H. Capper. 
Hailes. 

Description of South Australia, §c. By T. Scott. 
Glasgow, Campbell. 

An Impartial Examination of all the Authors on 
Australia. Smith, Elder & Co. : 
Ir seems to be agreed upon by the various au- 
thors, whose works are arranged at the head of 
this article, that the Land of Promise lies some- 
where in the southern hemisphere, at no great 
distance from the antipodes of the British isles. 
With respect to its precise situation indeed, our 
authorities are at variance: so that their pre- 
ference vibrates over a region of fifty degrees in 
width; their choice in each case being deter- 
mined apparently by the natural circumstances 
of the selected spot, but being in reality due to 
the more or less favourable impression made by 
schemes of management, and colonial constitu- 
tions, on the susceptible spirit of one going forth 
in the character of a founder of society. It is 
foreign from our purpose to enteron an analysis of 
roductions in which there is so little originality ; 
it will be sufficient to state briefly the merits of 
the more important questions discussed in these 
various publications, and to endeavour to call 
public attention to the promulgated principles, 
of what may be called the growing science of 

colonization. 

The chief subject of strife between our au- 
thors is, the superiority of the new colony of 
South Australia. This settlement, called par 
excellence the Land of Promise by Mr. Ste- 
phens, has been spoken of by Mr. James as if 
it were little, if at all, better than other settle- 
ments; and hence the former has been provoked 
to criticize his adversary in a very angry tone, 
and to expose numerous blunders and inconsis- 
tencies in his volume, which are of very little 
importance, and do not exceed the latitude 
usually allowed to the flippancy and presum 
tuousness of vulgar authorship. Mr. Jenn, in 
a spirit not uncommon with emigrants, seems 
to think, that the Commissioners for the coloni- 
zation of South Australia have done very wrong, 
or, at least, that if he had been the manager, 
things would have been done much better. Like 
a true projector, he leaves nothing to time, nor 
to the co-operation of society ; nor is he contented 
with a gradual progress, but marches straightway 
to his object in seven-league boots. He does not, 
however, attempt to throw discredit on the Colony 
of South Australia, but merely on its present 
management,—a distinction which ought to have 
been attended to by those who thought his volume 
deserving of refutation. ‘The colony of South 
Australia,” says Mr. Stephens, “ has never been 
without opponents; but these have for the most 
part been anonymous. Mr. James, the author 
of ‘Six Months in South Australia,’ is the first 
person who, having been in the colony, has written 
against it, giving his name as a voucher for the 
truth of his statements.” Now mark the terms 
in which Mr. James sums up the result of his 
observations :— 
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“Upon the whole, then, after a residence of six 
months in South Australia, I have no hesitation in 
pronouncing it a very fine country, and thoroughly 
adapted, by its soil, climate, and situation, for a 
flourishing English Colony. After a hundred 
thousand miles of travelling through most parts of 
the world, this, of itself, is no small praise; and 
though there are, no doubt, many indications of 
haste and inexperience, yet, when the first mistakes 
are remedied, the country cannot fail to become an 
important and money-making settlement. ‘Long 
choosing and beginning late’ has been of great advan- 
tage to the first settlers, for in many previous schemes 
of this nature, the Colony has often, in its infancy, 
nearly perished for want of provisions ; but in South 
Australia this is impossible, from its facility of com- 
municating with the more abundant and long-esta- 
blished neighbouring Colonies of New South Wales 
and Van Diemen’s Land, where provisions are al- 
ways to be had at moderate prices ; whilst a plentiful 
supply of cattle and sheep are finding their way 
overland from the rich pastures of Port Philip. But 
that which gives the greatest value to the new Pro- 
vince of South Australia, after its advantage of soil, 
climate, and locality, is the splendid harbour of Port 
Lincoln. It has fallen, indeed, to the lot of few 
nations in the world to be able to boast of such a 
port, and sooner or later, in spite of opposition, the 
capital city of South Australia must be here. Delays 
may take place; the acknowledgment of error, of 
course, will be tardy and reluctant, and in the mean 
time thousands of pounds may be squandered, and 
many striving settlers ruined ; but it must come to 
this at last.” 


Thus it is manifest that Mr. James is not ad- 
verse to the colony, though he is no admirer of 
the principles on which it is managed. He else- 
where says, ‘the puffing (of the Commissioners) 
is the more to be regretted, because the colony 
is a very good colony if they would let it alone.” 
His strictures on the Commissioners are severe, 
and not always, we think, the result of candid 
consideration ; but, on the other hand, it must 
be confessed, that they are met by Mr. Stephens 
in a spirit equally unfair and unsatisfactory. 
Let us, however, leave the litigants to them- 
selves, and turn to contemplate the newly de- 
vised system of colonization, which has been so 
auspiciously commenced in Southern Australia. 


The distinguishing and cardinal principles of 
the colony of South Australia are (to use the 
language of the Commissioners themselves), that 
all public lands shall be sold, and that the 
proceeds of their sale shall be employed in con- 
veying labourers to the colony. It is argued by 
the advocates of this system, that the price most 
desirable to obtain for public land is that price 
which is necessary to secure such a a of 
labour, as may be sufficient to raise from the 
land and from other sources the greatest quan- 
tity of produce in proportion to the number of 
hands employed. The price which will secure 
this supply of labour, is, they affirm, the best 
price; not only best for the colony, but also for 
the purchaser by whom the price is paid. These 
are unquestionably sound maxims. The dispo- 
sition to grasp at large tracts of land, and to 
have as soon as possible the greatest extent of 
possessions, inevitably retards the prosperity of 
settlers in new colonies. As they must indivi- 
dually share in the prosperity of the settlement 
taken collectively, concentration is sure to re- 
dound to their advantage, even when they pay 
something for it. But, on the other hand, the 
task of supplying the required labour is, at the 
outset, one of extreme delicacy. ‘The Coloniza- 
tion Commissioners have no power to compel 
labourers to emigrate ; they must therefore hold 
out to them a strong inducement in the form of 
high wages; or, in other words, they must keep 
the market somewhat understocked, and thus ex- 
pose themselves to the constant reprobation of 
those, who having paid a high price for their land, 





in consideration of the labour to be supplied, 
think themselves defrauded when asked to pay 
high wages. 

The concentrating plan made it necessary, that 
the site chosen for the colony should be in the 
midst of arable land. Sheep and cattle, the 
ordinary objects of Australian husbandry, lead 
the colonist into the wilderness, and give birth 
to nomadic habits. To avoid these temptations 
to dispersion as much as possible, the locality 
most favourable to agricultural pursuits has been 
selected for the site of Adelaide, the capital of 
the young colony; in a beautiful, healthy, and 
fertile country, with mountains on one hand 
about 2000 feet high, and covered with wood ; 
and, on the other, the sea-shore six miles distant, 
offering good anchorage, and a creek in which 
vessels of 500 tons burden may lie in complete 
security. ‘These advantages, however, are not 
sufficient to satisfy the eager craving of emigrant 
projectors. According to Mr. James, the site of 
Adelaide has been unfortunately chosen; and all 
the trade of South Australia must be eventually 
carried on from Port Lincoln, Of this place he 
says, 

“South Australia can boast of having one of the 
finest harbours in the world, far superior to Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth, Cromarty, Cork, or Milford, in 
Great Britain; the harbour of Port Lincoty, in 
Spencer's Gulf, may be said to equal any of the cele- 
brated harbours of Constantinople, Port Mahon, 
Halifax, Trincomalee, Rio, or Port Jackson.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Stephens affirms, that 
the entrance to Port Lincoln is beset with dan- 
gers, and that its shores are deficient in good 
soil and fresh water. After carefully comparing 
our conflicting authorities, we arrive at the opi- 
nion, that Port Lincoln has many advantages, 
and may one day be the naval arsenal of a rich 
and populous country; but that for a young 
colony, and particularly one founded on the 
principle of concentration, Adelaide harbour, 
with all its little defects, was justly entitled to 
the preference. A country must produce before 
it thinks of exporting. Where production takes 
place, available sea ports are sure to be found, 
and may perhaps, with a little expenditure of 
money, be made equal to the best. The fact of 
the town of Adelaide being situated, not on the 
sea-board, but six miles from the shore, and the 
inconvenience of its port, where the banks are of 
mud overgrown with mangroves, are points much 
insisted on by Mr. James, in proof of the blunder- 
ing management of the Commissioners. But the 
construction of a commodious landing-place is 
evidently a work of no great difficulty ; and as to 
the superior claims of Port Lincoln, of which he 
is so much enamoured, he cannot be deemed a 
competent judge, as he never visited that part of 
the coast; and moreover, in speaking of the 
locality selected for the first settlement, he gives 
no consideration to the peculiar principles on 
which the colony was proposed to be conducted, 
or to the motives necessarily arising from them 
in the choice of site. 

The sanguine hopes, which in so many cases 
induce emigration, are not to be easily recon- 
ciled to the restraints imposed by the concen- 
tration system. In South Australia, a man must 
pay a good price for his land, in order that 
he may find labourers to enable him te till it, 
and purchasers for its produce. He pays, in 
fact, that he may hold the rank of an agricul- 
turist. If, however, he wishes, to turn sheep- 
farmer, he can indeed obtain pasturage at a 
moderate rent, but still he is restricted in space, 
and his privileges of renting pasture depends on 
his being the purchaser of a certain extent of 
arable land. In New South Wales, on the other 
hand, the emigrant may—(and he is sure to ex- 
pect the best)—he may, we say, possibly drive 
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his flocks over an unlimited common of pasture, 
paying no rent, and deriving the greatest profit 
from the absence of concentration. Now, wool, 
it is well known, has been for some years back, 
the staple export of New South Wales. To have 
a good flock of sheep and to be an opulent man 
are, in that colony, equivalent expressions. And 
how can it be supposed, that the settlers in 
South Australia will not endeavour to enter on 
the same prosperous career as their countrymen 
further east, and in so doing show themselves 
dissatisfied with the promised advantages of 
concentration ? 

All the charges brought by Mr. James, and 
others, against the South Australian scheme, 
may be reduced to one or other of the topics 
above referred to; and indeed they all amount 
to this, that whereas, while the settlers look to 
make the most of their money in the shortest 


possible time, by their individual speculations, | 
the Commissioners insist on maintaining a sys- | 


tem which controls individual speculators in a 
slight degree, in order to ensure the prosperity 
of the settlement taken in the aggregate. If 
any one should ask us what is the use of hasten- 
ing by forced concentration to an appearance of 


social maturity—or why the country is not thrown | 


open at once to wool-growers, and towns and 
concentration left to follow naturally in the train 
of increasing wealth—we confess that we are 
unable to reply satisfactorily to these interroga- 
tories without first entering into some explanation 
respecting the powers vested in the Colonization 
Commissioners, and pointing out what we con- 
ceive to be the source of profit aimed at by those 
who brought forth the scheme. But before we 
enter on this subject, we think it fair to acknow- 
ledge, that, in spite of a liberal share of turbu- 
lence and discontent among the settlers, the new 
colony at Adelaide has prospered most com- 
pletely; it has been exempted from the usual 
privations of new settlements; and even of 
labour, though at a good price, it has always had 
a sufficiency. It has already a population ex- 
ceeding five thousand, of a healthy, hopeful 
spirit, without the insolence of wealth on the one 
hand, or the meanness of squalid poverty on the 
other. But we shall corroborate our favourable 
statements, by the testimony of one who is 
deemed an enemy to the colony. Mr. James 
observes— 

“It was pleasing to see in Adelaide the importance 
and respectability of the labouring classes, In pro- 
portion as they were scarce they were properly esti- 
mated, and the responsibility of their situations, 
particularly shepherds, stock-keepers, and such like, 
had a tendency very much to lessen the distinction 
between master and man. Of course this treatment 
on the part of the employer made the servant a more 
important personage in his own eyes, increased his 
self-respect, made him doubly careful of the property 
committed to his charge, and altogether seemed to 
take off the pains of servitude.” 

Again, respecting the richness of the soil round 
Adelaide, and the advantages which it presents 
to agricultural settlers, the same author deposes 
thus favourably :— 

“The soil of South Australia, as far as the country 
has been explored, is superior to that of New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land; that is, there does 
not appear to be so large a proportion of bad soil as 
compared with good, as so notoriously obtains in the 
older colonies, where out of 20 acres it may generally 
be reckoned all over the territory that one acre is 
good and 19 bad. * * Inshort, there is more good 
soil than will be required for many years to come; 
it is generally composed of a rich loam, averaging 
about nine inches thick, on a substratum of coarse 
calcareous rock, and through the whole extent of the 
plains round the settlement gives evidence of having 
been at no very remote period covered by the sea, 
every stone you pick up being a part of the rock, and 
exhibiting a congeries of little shells. Over the hills, 
the soil and vegetation is still finer, and the author 


visited a tract of country between the mountains and 
the mouth of the Murray, that seemed to contain 
nearly 100,000 aeres of excellent rich soil, in many 
places ready for the plough. At the head of the 
Gulf St. Vincent the land gets low and swampy, and 
at the time of spring tides is overflowed to a great 
extent, and exhibits a waste of waters. Towards the 
hills about Cockatoo Valley, and the Para river, the 
soil is again high and dry, of a rich chocolate colour, 
and capable of growing anything. Indeed there can 
be no doubt that South Australia will in time be a 
very abundant country. If the settlers will economize 
water, and find some means of keeping it when it 
falls, and not let it run away, they may in a few 
years luxuriate in all the good things of this life. 
Whatever is to be seen of vegetable produce in the 
markets of Lisbon or Cadiz, Sicily or Algiers, the 
settlers in the new Colony may equally command. It 
is peculiarly the country of the grape and melon, 
orangesand lemons, olives, pomegranates, and loquets, 
and even at its present infant state produces as fine 
melons as the Levant. The author saw at the go- 
| vernor’s table one 18 lb., and another weighing 221b.; 
, and handsomer and finer flavoured fruits need not be 
seen. But the character which stamps the South 
Australia climate as most valuable in the eyes of the 
settler, is its peculiar adaptation to sheep farming and 
the growth of wool. By a register kept very accu- 
rately at Government house, during the whole of the 
year 1837, it rained 115 days, and was fine and clear 
250; and this may be reckoned upon as a fair aver- 
age of a series of years. * * This dryness of the 
climate has also a most favourable influence in the 
general health of the Colony; for except the oph- 
thalmia before complained of, the writer saw nothing 
indicative of disease.” 
| Having thus made Mr. James bear witness to 
the prosperous condition and natural reeommen- 
dations of the Colony of which he is supposed 
to be an opponent, we shall not close his volume 
without extracting also his account of the settle- 
ment to which he seems, in faint terms indeed, 
to avow a preference. His affections are, in 
truth, so equally balanced between the rival 
queens, that it is hard to understand why the 
pangs of jealousy should hurry either of them 
into resentment. As he is a shrewd observer, 
and obviously well acquainted with Australia, 
his authority is valuable (notwithstanding his 
irreverent sneers at the Colonization Commis- 
sioners) on everything connected with the great 
developement of British enterprise, which has 
lately taken place in that quarter of the globe. 
Of the recent settlement at the town of Mel- 
bourne, in Port Philip, he gives the following 
account :— 

* The author ate his last Christmas dinner in one 
of the very fair inns of this increasing town, and could 
not help feeling delighted at the sight of what may 
be accomplished by British enterprise under favor- 
able circumstances, such as exist at this settlement of 
Port Philip. He observed, however, at this place, 
good as it undoubtedly is, two or three objections, 
but in other respects it is faultless. The town is 
with great judgment built close to the ships, so that 
every one can walk on board off the wharf; but then 
nothing of any size worth speaking of can come up 
to the town, as the navigation will not allow more 
than eight or nine feet draught of water. Building 
timber is also scarce, and in the interior of the country 
the supply of fresh water is not so general as could 
have been desirable. But fresh water is abundant 
enough in the town, which has been built just at the 
falls of the river Yarra Yarra; so that above, the 
water in most seasons is quite fresh and drinkable, 
and below the falls the vessels are at anchor in the 
salt water, right before your windows. This has been 
evidently the selection of an experienced person, and 
the consequence is, that Melbourne possesses already 
a considerable trade, though a comparatively small 
population, for the town did not contain at that time, 
January 1838, more than a thousand people, though 
it was rapidly increasing, and bid fair to be one of 
the principal ports on the coast. * * There is a 
sufficient depth of water for men-of-war as far up as 
William’s Town, a very snug point, near the mouth 
of the river Yarra, but which town unfortunately, 








though possessing good anchorage for the largest 
vessels, is very indifferently supplied with fresh water, 
There can be no question, therefore, that Port Philip 
and the town of Melbourne is altogether a very 
rising settlement, and from the richness and fertility 
of the surrounding country, as far north as Mr, 
Ebden’s old station, forty miles, and westward beyond 
the Campaspé, almost without limit, nothing can 
prevent its prosperity. Already the sheep amount 
to 200,000 head, and rapidly increasing, and as the 
means of the settlers who own these sheep are in. 
creasing also, it givesemployment totheartizans in the 
town of Melbourne, which is even now a very bustling 
place down at the wharf, where six or seven schooners 
of seventy tons are seen receiving or discharging 

from the neighbouring ports of Launceston, Hobart 
Town, and Sydney.” 

We now return to consider some remarkable 
features in the Act of Parliament which autho- 
rizes the colonization of South Australia. That 
Act vests the immediate management of the 
colony in the hands of certain Commissioners, 
the original projectors of the scheme. Now we 
are naturally led to inquire whether the scheme 
in question is one originating in philanthropic 
zeal, or whether it be not in some degree a mer- 
cantile speculation. This point is the more 
deserving of decision, because, if the Colonization 
| scheme succeeds in one instance, it will not fail, 
| as we shall soon see, to be attempted in many. 
| There is a clause, however, in the Act of Par- 
| liament, calculated to remove our doubts, and to 
| discover at once the nature of the speculation, 
| We allude to the clause which empowers the 
Commissioners to raise a loan of 200,000/., at 
an interest not exceeding ten per cent., to be 
secured on the revenues and unsold lands of the 
colony. Itis obvious that if a number of wealthy 
individuals wished to found a colony for the pur- 
pose of making a politico-economical experiment, 
and merely with philanthropic views, they 
would supply the funds required to effectuate 
their plans; they would endeavour to attain 2 
theirown means theobject which they hadso muc 
at heart. But the proceeding by way of loan, and 
the creation in the first instance of a stock, which 
is sure, after a little time, to bear a high premium, 
totally alters the character of the transaction. 
It may also exert some influence on the system 
of management, by giving additional value to 
display. 

It is only by considering this Colonization 
scheme as a mercantile speculation (so contrived, 
however, that an active part may be taken in it 
by individuals not actuated by the least hope of 
gain), that we are able to explain the promptitude, 
and, at the same time, the ill-success with which 
it was sought to be imitated. In June last, a 
Bill for the Colonization of New Zealand was 
introduced into the House of Commons, but was 
thrown out on the second ge Ministers 
giving it their decided opposition. It was stated 
on that occasion, on the part of Government, 
that the framers of such a Bill ought to be pre- 
pared at once to advance the required funds, 
and that the project of a loan was altogether 
inadmissible. The success of the principle con- 
tended for, in the case of South Australia, was 
treated as a matter of doubt ; and indeed Minis- 
ters seemed very loth to acknowledge the pre- 
cedent. 

Mr. Matthew, the author of ‘Emigration 
Fields,’ a volume written apparently for the pur- 
me of showing the great superiority of New 

ealand over every other country proposed for 
colonization, admits the validity of the objections 
raised by Ministers to the scheme of colonizing 
by means of loans. He is a sincere enthusiast 
on the subject of emigration, and cannot there- 
fore be expected to coincide in views with those 
who are not so desirous of emigrating as of anti- 
cipating the revenues of future states. He also 
has devised a plan for colonizing New Zealand, 
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but has failed to obtain for it the approbation of 
Ministers. As the great object of his zeal, how- 
ever (the colonization of New Zealand), is now 
in a fair way to be attempted, and he seems well 
aware of the difficulties likely to attend the ac- 
complishment of that object, it is worth while to 
consider the means by which he calculates on 
overcoming them. He deplores with much jus- 
tice the injuries which the coloured races in the 
Old and New World have suffered from Euro- 
pean colonists ; he acknowledges that the abori- 

inal population of New Zealand is even now 

windling away in consequence of its intercourse 
with Europeans; and he proposes to put an end 
to those evils in a summary way, by civilizing the 
natives :— 

“It is, therefore, (he observes,) of the highest im- 
portance to embody a strong moral force for the ob- 
ject in view. There is no alternative,—either the 
New Zealanders must be civilized, or they will be 
destroyed. Although a military force cannot be 
safely dispensed with, yet, to a certain extent, will a 
moral force be more efficient in affording protection 
to the colonists, independently of the very valuable 
purpose it would serve in humanizing and improving 
the condition of the natives; in reality, preserving 
them from destruction. The cost of a soldier (officers 
included) upon foreign service, may be estimated at 
about £50 perannum. The service of many valuable 
men, highly educated, of good abilities and moral 
worth, could be procured at only the cost of three 
soldiers each, and their influence, as a peace force, 
would, to a certain extent of number, be more effec- 
tiveeachthan ten soldiers. It would, therefore, be judi- 
cious that a force of this description were employed. 
A number of excellent men, who have been educated 
for the Church, and the medical profession,—at pre- 
sent unemployed, and their abilities lost to the 
country,—would thus be made available to a purpose 
of high utility, as well as of generous humanity.” 

Here we have a body of lay missionaries, ex- 
emplary and highly-educated men, living among 
the New Zealanders, and, like oil upon the sea, 
smoothing down the fierceness of the surround- 
ing element. But this is not enough: he ac- 
knowledges that the “ moral force” (as he calls 
it) will require to be backed by a strong military 
force, and this he proposes to form of active 
machinists and artisans enlisted to serve as local 
infantry for five years. The facility with which 
he reckons on levying this force, will be mani- 
fest from the following conditions of his plan :— 

“ That this corps be officered by practical men of 
good education,—if possible, by emigrating capital- 
ists and engineers,—a proportion of half-pay officers, 
agriculturists, and master builders would be useful. 
That a committee of selection be formed previous 
to the enlistment, to accept of picked men only, of 
industrious habits and good character, handsome 
fellows of fine muscular and cerebral developement. 
The more discriminating nicety shown by the selec- 
tion committee, the greater the difficulty of admission, 
the more numerous would be the applicants. That 
two-thirds at least of this corps furnish themselves 
with young women to accompany them in the ex- 
pedition. The men to receive particular injunctions 
to choose mates who would not eventually bring dis- 
grace on the colony. The women to receive rations 
till their gardens become productive.” 

He would also maintain on the coast a naval 
force, which, in time of peace, might be employed 
in the whale fishery, for he observes, “ our young 
aristocracy—nautical Nimrods—would take to 
the sport con amore.” Further, Mr. Matthew 
perceives that his military, naval and moral 
foree combined, would prove unavailing, without 
the following precautionary measure, viz.— 

“That ardent spirits, as being equally a moral and 
mortal pest to savage life, be also excluded. The 
history of the British and Anglo-American con- 
nection with the uncivilized races of mankind exem- 
plify in every instance the absolute necessity of this 
regulation. The French, Spaniards, and Portuguese, 
have amalgamated better with uncivilized races than 
the British, and their contact, leaving out cases of 


in mines, has not been attended with the same fatal 
effects. This has arisen chiefly from their more tem- 
perate habits, and not trafficking so much in spirituous 
liquors as the British. The law respecting all modi- 
fications of alcohol should be, that it be destroyed | 
when found, and the possessors banished the islands. 
Treaties, should, if possible, be entered into with the 
native tribes to this effect,_the object being explain- 
ed. The temperance clause will, besides, afford an 
excellent test of proper settlers. With the clause, 
the success of the colony, and the civilization and | 
prosperity of the aborigines, is highly probable ; with- | 
out this clause, the colony, by force of arms, by the | 
exertion of British power, may be successful, but the 
destruction of the aborigines is almost inevitable.” 

By what means the complete exclusion of | 
ardent spirits is to be effected, our author has | 
not informed us. It appears to us that it would | 
be fully as difticult to prevent ardent spirits from | 
reaching the shores as to exclude whales from 
the bays and inlets of New Zealand. Mr. Mat- 
thew estimates in a perfectly just and candid 
manner the ills which colonization is likely to 
bring upon the natives; but the contrivances by | 
which he thinks to obviate those ills are imprac- 
ticable. 

The difficulties, however, to which we have 
adverted, have not abated the zeal of private spe- 
culators. A New Zealand Company has been 
formed ; large tracts of land have been purchased 
from adventurers who laid claim to them; and 
a ship has actually sailed for the purpose of | 
founding a settlement on one of those islands. 
The authorship of this project and that of the | 
South-Australian Colonization, belong, we be- 
lieve, to the same individual. Government will, | 
we suppose, be thus forced into a recognition of | 
the scheme of colonization, which it is unable 
to prevent; but we hope that the interest which 
attaches to the project as a political experiment 
will not conspire with the rank and popularity 
of the nobleman who patronizes it, to divert at- 
tention from the pecuniary speculation which 
may possibly lurk beneath. We cannot imagine 
any schemes more to be deprecated than bubble 
colonies. 

It would be impossible to find a volume better 
illustrating what is meant by flippancy than Mr. 
Leigh’s account of his Travels and Adventures ; 
it bubbles and froths in every line with the 
smartness of an ignorant writer. Nor is this 
its gravest offence. It is manifest enough that 
Mr. Leigh is not very scrupulous how he em- 
bellishes and ekes out from fancy his imper- 
fect information. We could point out in his 
pages many lapses of this kind, but shall content 
ourselves with referring to his account of the 
death of Mr. Cunningham, devoured, as he 
assures us, man and horse, by the Australian 
natives. As the ascertained facts of that melan- 
choly event have been published by Major 
Mitchell, it was in the power of Mr. Leigh to 
strip the story of all the horrors of treachery, 
ambuscade, and cannibalism, if he had not 
really preferred them. His proneness to exag- 
geration and to dark colouring: being kept in 
view, we are not surprised to find him com- 
plaining of “the inconceivable horrors of the 
passage under the present system of stowage.” 
This, from a Surgeon of the Australian Com- 
pany’s ship South Australia, demands attention. 
Now we feel no hesitation in saying, that what- 
ever faults of management the Society may be 
chargeable with in the colony, their arrange- 
ments for carrying out emigrants are much to 
their credit, and have been attended with a 
success in respect to immunity from disease, 
which may be much more reasonably ascribed 
to good food and ample accommodation, than to 
the surgeon’s “chloride of lime and other pre- 
servatives.” We find, from the Report of the 
Colonization Commissioners, that at the close of 





actual slaughter and compulsory unwholesome labour 


with emigrants, and had landed their passengers 
at their place of destination without a single 
disaster, or any increase of mortality. This fact 
is important, as bearing evidence not merely to 
the care with which the South Australian emi- 
gration has been superintended, but also to that 
art of preserving health in long voyages, which 
deserves to rank among the greatest practical 


| improvements of modern times. 


t may be collected from Sir James Stirling’s 
report, that Western Australia was not in a very 
flourishing condition two years ago; and the 
silence observed respecting its more recent pro- 
gress would lead to the inference that its fortune 
has not since improved. The increase of sheep 
will prevent the desertion of that settlement, 
but can never make it eminent among the Aus- 
tralian colonies. 

In conclusion, we must make honourable 
mention of Mr. Butler's ‘ Hand-Book for Aus- 


| tralian Emigrants,’ and Mr. Capper’s ‘ South 
| Australia.’ 


Both are compiled with care; and 
in a moderate bulk embody a great deal of 
information. Mr. Scott’s ‘ Description of South 
Australia’ has the great defect of exhibiting only 
the sunny side of the picture; it is better caleu- 


| lated to encourage emigration than to guide the 


emigrant. The ‘Impartial Examination,’ which 
terminates our list, is hardly capable of bearing 
itself the trial to which it has subjected others. 





The Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as 
displayed in the Animal Creation. By C. M. 
Burnett, F.R.C.S. Burns, 

Demonstration of the Truth of the Christian 
Religion. By Alexander Keith, D.D, Edin- 
burgh, Whyte & Co. 

The Evidences of Divine Revelation. By Daniel 
Dewar, D.D. L.L.D.; Principal of Marischal 
College and University, Aberdeen. Edin- 
burgh, Oliver & Boyd. 

Some of the best, and some of the very worst, 

books in the English language, have been written 

on the Evidences of Natural and Revealed Re- 
ligion. The subject is a tempting one to inex- 
perienced writers, because men are naturally 
disposed to believe, that the reasoning which 
convinced their minds will not be less influential 
with others, and they trust that all the defects of 
their advocacy will be forgiven, for the holiness 
of the cause. But, however painful and perilous 
criticism may be in such cases, we hold it as our 
bounden duty to point out the danger which 
exists of compromising the best interests of so- 
ciety, by the silly abuse of a course of reasoning, 
which measures all things by the standard of 
man’s feeble apprehension, and where every in- 
conclusive argument, every fallacious statement, 
every doubtful hypothesis brought forward, is 
in the highest degree mischievous. These pre- 
liminary remarks seem necessary to explain the 
censure, which we feel it our duty to pass on the 

three volumes before us; each of which is, in a 

greater or less degree, calculated to injure the 

cause it professes to defend. 

The title of Mr. Burnett’s work led us to sup- 
pose, that it was intended to be a sort of tenth 
Bridgewater Treatise, but on looking closer we 
find, that it is principally designed to show “ the 
remarkable agreement between the department 
of Nature and Revelation;” that, in fact, it is 
founded on Sumner’s very questionable apho- 
rism, “the real use of natural theology is to 
show the strong probability of that being true, 
which revelation declares.” Now without dis- 
cussing the limitations and explanations, under 
which such an aphorism should be received, we 
think it quite evident, that Mr. Burnett, in con- 
tending for the literal interpretation of the Mosaic 
account of the Creation and the Deluge, and the 











1837, twenty-five vessels had been despatched 
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Theology has taken up ground, which gives 
needless advantage to his adversaries. The 
condemnation of geology, not as being untrue, 
but as being unscriptural, is identical in its rea- 
soning with the condemnation of the Copernican 
system, pronounced by the Inquisition against 

alileo. It was then said, that the Bible must 
be false, if the revolution of the earth on its axis 
were true: and what the Inquisitors said then 
concerning astronomy, Mr. Burnett says now 
respecting geology, namely, that the evidence for 
its certainty is not sufficient to outweigh the 
positive assertions of Scripture in their received 
interpretation. But may not this evidence, like 
that of astronomy, become stronger as the science 
isextended? Mr. Burnett says, No,—and so did 
the Inquisitors; but common sense says, that 
there is such a possibility, and therefore common 
prudence should dictate the abandonment of such 
@ position, especially as any Hebrew scholar 
would tell Mr. Burnett, that the words in the 
original are far more vague and indefinite than 
in our translation. The identification of geology 
with infidelity, either in whole or in part, is a 
serious error: we will not appeal to authority, 
and show among the ranks of the geologists such 
divines as Buckland, Whewell, Sedgwick, &c. ; 
but we appeal to all past experience to prove, 
that the theologians who have thrust religion 
forward to oppose science, have done more in- 
jury to divinity than to philosophy. We regret 
that Mr. Burnett has committed this error, for 
the portions of his work in which the divine 
attributes are illustrated by the wonders of the 
animal creation, display extensive scientific ac- 
quirements united with a benevolent disposition. 

Dr. Keith’s volume was written under the 
pressure of ill-health, and he states his fears, 
that “ the feebleness of the hand may often have 
been transferred to the page.” Parts of it are 
excellent—we may specify the chapters in which 
the historical accuracy of the Scriptures and the 
fulfilment of prophetical predictions are illus- 
trated from profane writers. But he too goes 
out of his way to have a fling at geology, and, by 
way of reconciling it with Scripture, devises a 
cosmogony of his own, which only makes confu- 
sion worse confounded. Dr. Keith, however, has 
the negative merit, of abstaining from uncha- 
ritable judgments ; he maintains his ownopinions 
zealously, but he examines those of others in a 
spirit of charity and candour. 

It has been our misfortune to read many bad 
books on the Evidences of Revelation, few worse 
than this by Principal Daniel Dewar. Narrow 
and sectarian in its views, uncandid in its 
statements, and illogical in its arguments, the 
work is calculated to do mischief in the uni- 
versity in which it is to be established as a 
text-book. One whole chapter is devoted to 
proving, that all infidels have discarded religious 
feeling and moral restraint. This is notoriously 
untrue, and Principal Dewar, if qualified for the 
situation he holds, must know that it is so; but 
he observes, “To say that a man is an infidel, is 
to say proverbially, that he is destitute of all 
moral excellence both in principle and practice. 
This phraseology has grown into use merely 
from the conduct of infidels, as observed by the 
common eye of mankind.” This specimen of 
an argument founded on the vulgar mad-dog 
cry of “infidel,” is not however original; Prin- 
cipal Dewar has stolen the weapon from what 
Mr. Finch calls, “the armoury of Satan,”—you 
have only to change “ infidel” into “ Christian,” 
and you have the argument of the Heathen per- 
secutors, or into “heretic,” and you have the 
apology for the Inquisition. Dr. Dewar should 
study more closely the volume he has undertaken 
to defend, and learn that Christian charity “re- 
joiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth.” 

This is a subject on which we are reluctant to 





dwell; and had not Dr. Dewar's book been put 
forward as a manual for the instruction of youth, 
we should willingly have passed it by unnoticed ; 
but we now feel it our duty to say, that under 
pretence of advocating general Christianity, it 

uts forward the special creed of a sect, and that 
it thus multiplies the obstacles to belief, instead 
of removing them. 





THE ISLE OF BOURBON AND FRENCH GUIANA. 
Notices Statistiques sur les Colonies Frangaises. 

Seconde Partie. Ide Bourbon—Guyane Fran- 

¢aise. Paris, Imprimerie Royale. 

Tue first of these reports (Atheneum, No. 545) 
contained the statistics of the French West 
India islands, Martinique and Guadaloupe. In 
the present, we have an account of the Isle of 
Bourbon, one of the few remaining fragments 
of the French empire in the eastern seas, and 
of Guiana, a colony from which the Parisians 
long expected the most extravagant advantages. 
Both possess sufficient interest for English readers, 
not only because the colonies of a neighbouring 
state can never be indifferent to a commercial 
country, but also because there are historical 
associations connected with them, which furnish 
food for reflection. 

The Isle of Bourbon was first discovered by 
one of the Mascarenhas,—a family which, in the 
bright days of Portuguese empire, ranked next 
to the Albuquerques. While richer and better 
lands invited the enterprise of adventurers, the 
discovery of the Mascarenhas was allowed to 
remain in its original solitude; but, in 1649, the 
agent of the French East India Company, at 
Madagascar, took possession of the island, and 
gave it the name of Bourbon. Although the 
island was destitute of a port, it became the 
favourite resort of the pirates and buccaneers, 
who, in the seventeenth century, infested the 
Indian seas. The French East India Company 
paid little regard to the place, until they were 
obliged to renounce their projects in Madagascar, 
and felt the necessity of establishing some halt- 
ing place on the Indian voyage. Tobacco was 
at first the principal article cultivated ; but the 
discovery of coffee trees growing wild, induced 
some speculators to procure finer kinds of this 
shrub from Arabia; and coffee soon took a high 
place among the exports from the island. 

In 1712, the Mauritius, or Isle of France, 
which the Dutch had colonized and abandoned, 
was occupied by volunteer settlers from Bour- 
bon; and as it possessed a good harbour, it was 
regarded as a valuable acquisition. So rapid 
was the progress of the new colony, that in about 
twenty years it became the seat of government 
instead of Bourbon. In 1767 these colonies 
were ceded back to the crown by the company. 
The population then consisted of 5,197 whites, 
and 20,379 black slaves—the class of free blacks 
was not at the period in existence. 

Delivered from the monopoly of the company, 
the colony of Bourbon advanced very rapidly. 
In 1789, the population consisted of 10,000 
whites, 1,200 free blacks, and 50,000 slaves; so 
that the population had more than doubled in 
twenty-three years. 

The French Revolution made a great change 
in Bourbon: a colonial assembly was elected, 
the governor was deposed, and the agents sent 
to regulate affairs by the executive power in 
France were compelled to return home. Bour- 
bon and the Isle of France continued to be a 
republic, virtually independent, until 1799; in 
that year the moderate party gained the ascen- 
dency in the House of Assembly, and 108 of the 
most violent republicans were sentenced to be 
transported to the Seychelles. The vessel in 
which they were sent was mét by an English 
frigate, and sunk—all on board perished. During 





thirteen years the colony continued virtually in- 
dependent : ambassadors from Tippoo Saib were 
received by the assembly, aid was voted to him, 
and some officers employed by the colonial go- 
vernment assisted him in his wars against the 
English. 

In 1803 the government of France was re- 
established ; the colony had changed its name 
to the Isle of Union; and in 1806 it took the 
name of the Isle of Bonaparte. In 1810 the isles 
of Bourbon and the Mauritius were occupied 
by the English, but little or no change was made 
in the administration. The island. of Bourbon 
was restored at the general peace, but that of 
Mauritius was retained. 

On the Ist of January, 1837, the population 
of Bourbon amounted to 109,330 individuals, of 
whom 69,513 were slaves, and 39,817 free; of 
the latter, 2,580, or about a fourth of the whole, 
had been enfranchised since 1830. This rapidity 
of enfranchisement arises from the frequency of 
the marriages of free people of colour with slave 
negresses; indeed, there are few old families on 
the island without a tinge of black blood. 

The island of Bourbon, though within the 
limits of the torrid zone, is one of the most 
healthy places in the world. Its beauteous sky, 
its pure air, its mild climate, and its refreshing 
sea breezes, render it not less agreeable than 
salubrious : typhus and intermittent fevers are 
unknown. ‘The annual rate of mortality is 2.38 

r cent., or 1 in 42; while in France the rate 
1s 2.53 per cent., or about 1 in 39 of the popu- 
lation. The island has occasionally suffered 
from disastrous hurricanes, but earthquakes are 
rare, and feeble. 

The commerce of Bourbon is rapidly increas- 
ing. In 1825 its exports to France were esti- 
mated at seven millions and a half of francs, and 
its imports from France at six millions. The 
following table will show the vast increase in 
ten years :— 

Importations into France from Bourbon, A.v. 1836. 








Imported. Consumed. Duty. 
Materials of —_ Francs. Francs. Francs. 
Materials of productive " 
industry ............ } 483,716 250,947 
Objects of consumption— 
Natural .......... 15,087,953 13,187,236 7,552,653 
Manufactured .... 562,588 34,002 
Total.... 16,134,257 13,472,185 7,552,653 
Exportations from France to Bourbon, A.v. 1836. 
nch. Foreign. Total 
Francs. Francs. Francs. 
Natural productions ........ 2,494,914 198,316 2,693,230 
Manufactured articles ...... 4,675,545 200,269 4,875,814 
Total ...... 7,170,459 398,585 7,569,044 


There is also a considerable trade between the 
isle of Bourbon and the Mauritius, the English 
settlements in Bengal, and the island of Mada- 
gascar; but foreign commerce is subject to many 
vexatious restrictions. One of the prohibitions 
has the merit of being ridiculous—the importa- 
tion of dogs and monkeys from the East Indies 
or the Mauritius is strictly forbidden. : 

Guiana may be said to include the extensive 
range of country in South America between the 
rivers Orinoco and Amazons; but a large por- 
tion of this territory is claimed by the Brazilians ; 
and the limits of French Guiana have not yet 
been accurately defined. Taking its length from 
the river Maroni to the Japoe, it is about three 
hundred and seventy-five geographical miles, 
and its breadth, if the Rio Branco be taken, is 
about fifteen hundred miles; so that, including 
Cayenne, French Guiana may be said to contain 
eighteen thousand square leagues,—space enough 
in all conscience for the exercise of colonial en- 
terprise, without intruding on the limits of Brazil. 
In 1626 a score of French colonists settled on 
the river Sinnamary; and in 1633 about a hun- 
dred more established themselves on the Conama, 
which is nearly twenty miles distant from the 
Sinnamary. In the following year a few settlers 
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came to Cayenne; and the colony appeared so 
important, that a company was formed at Rouen 
to manage its commerce and settlement. 

The history of the French commercial and 
colonial companies is even worse than that of 
our own. Poincet de Bretigny, who was sent 
out as governor by the Rouen association, drove 
the old settlers to seek shelter in other lands, 
and the Indians to revolt. He was murdered ; 
and the greater part of his associates shared his 
fate. A second association was formed at Paris 
in 1652, under the name of ‘The Company of 
Equinoctial France.’ It consisted of twelve as- 
sociates, called “‘the twelve lords;” and these 
having collected eight hundred settlers in Paris, 
sailed from Havre under the command of a Nor- 
man gentleman named Royville. During the 
voyage “the twelve lords” murdered Royville, 
and selected one from themselves, to whom they 
intrusted the command. In less than a year 
after landing, one of them was hanged, three 
banished, and three died of sheer debauchery. 
A new insurrection of the Indians was provoked, 
and 4 wretched remnant of the French colony 
escaped to Surinam. A new association was 
formed on a more extensive scale, under the 
name of the Company of the Western Indies. 
Its management was superior to that of its pre- 
decessors ; but the colony was successively con- 
quered by the English and Dutch; and though 
each time retaken, its prosperity received a very 
severe shock. 

In 1686, a number of buccaneers, who had 
made large fortunes by piracy in the South Sea, 
settled in Guiana, and applied their capitals to 
agriculture. But they also introduced a restless 
spirit of adventure, which led to disastrous re- 
sults. In 1688, a naval officer, named Ducasse, 
engaged most of the young men in Cayenne to 
volunteer an attack on the Dutch settlement of 
Surinam. The expedition was disastrous: the 
few survivors were detained in captivity; and 
thus the colony was deprived of the most active 
and industrious portion of its population. Some 
years before, the colony had been brought directly 
under the control of the crown, a change which 
was earnestly sought by its inhabitants. The 
cultivation of coffee was introduced in 1720, and 
that of cacao ten years later. In 1740, the total 
population was 5,310, of whom 566 were whites, 
54 free blacks, 4,634 negro slaves, and 36 Indians. 

Anxious to repair the loss of Canada, the 
French government resolved to give an immense 
extension to the colonization of Guiana. No 
less than twelve thousand voluntary emigrants, 
chiefly from Alsace and Lorraine, were sent out 
in the year 1763 to Guiana. The emigrants were 
badly chosen, no provision was made for their 
support, more than nine thousand died in a few 
months, two thousand returned to Europe; and 
the only result of an expedition which cost 
thirty millions of francs, was the establishment 
of sixty or seventy families on the rivers Kourou 
and Sinnamary. Three years after, a second, 
but more limited expedition, failed still more 
completely : all the settlers were swept away. 

The French Revolution produced a negro in- 
surrection in Guiana, which almost ruined the 
colony. In 1790, there were only two ships 
that sailed from French Guiana for France. In 
the year 1797, sixteen deputies, the victims of 
one of those vicissitudes then so common in 
France, were transported to Guiana; and in the 
following year not less than five hundred shared 
their fate. The greater part of these unfortunate 
men died of sorrow, destitution, and disease ; 
for they were, apparently by design, located in 
the pestilential swamps of the Sinnamary and 
the Conanama, though salubrious stations were 
almost within sight. The unfortunate fate of so 
many individuals, and the dreadful accounts of 
their sufferings, published by the survivors, after 





they were permitted to return home, confirmed 
in France the opinions of the fatal effects of the 
climate, which the failure of successive expedi- 
tions had produced. In 1808 Guiana was con- 
quered by the English and Portuguese: accord- 
ing to the terms of the capitulation it was ceded 
to the latter, but at the general peace it was re- 
stored to France. 

In 1815 the population of the colony was 
16,000, or only one inhabitant, including the 
varieties of sex, colour, and age, for every square 
league. The first care of the government was to 
increase the population. In 1820, twenty-seven 
Chinese and five Malays were brought from 
Manilla; in the following year, seven families 
of settlers were invited from the United States ; 
in 1823, an expedition, composed of one hundred 
and sixty-four individuals, arrived from France; 
and in 1824, three Swiss families, composed of 
twenty-seven individuals, were sent out at the 
expense of the French government. After a 
vast expenditure of life and money, these suc- 
cessive expeditions lamentably failed. A body 
of nuns obtained a grant of the grounds aban- 
doned by the settlers: they engaged thirty-nine 
agricultural labourers for a period of three years, 
but when this period expired, in 1831, the agri- 
culturists returned to l'rance; but their place 
has been supplied by free blacks, and the settle- 
ment of the sisterhood is now beginning to 
flourish—(see Athen. No. 535). 

The commerce of the colony has increased 
very considerably since 1818. In that year the 
exports to France were valued at $62,801 fr., and 
the imports from France at 1,180,029 fr. In 
1836 the exports were 3,051,155 fr., and the 
imports 2,758.345 fr. The population, accord- 
ing to the census of that year, was 23,361, of 
which 6,656 were free, and the rest slaves. Of 
the free population, 1,100 only were whites, the 
rest were people of colour and emancipated 
negroes. 

Some tribes of aboriginal Indians still remain 
in Guiana; they recognize the French as pos- 
sessors of the country, but they pay no allegiance 
to the government. Their manners are peace- 
ful; they subsist chiefly by hunting and fishing, 
and their number is about seven hundred. 

The official report denies that Guiana is in- 
salubrious, but the following tables sufficiently 
prove that its climate is not very favourable. 
In 1836:— 


The Births. . 


in 48 whites. 
in 30 free persons of colour. 
in 46 slaves. 


The Deaths . JS 


f 
( 
( 
( in 55 whites. 
( 


in 28 free persons of colour. 


1 

1 

1 

1 in 24 whites. 
1 

1 in 32 slaves. 
1 


The Marriages - 1 in 142 free persons of colour. 
1 in 386 slaves. 

The number of marriages among the slaves is 
increasing, for the government has felt that the 
multiplication of legitimate unions is the first 
great step in ameliorating the moral condition of 
the negroes. 

From the sad result of the many experiments 
tried in Guiana, we are led to believe that the 
colony will never be profitable to the parent 
state. The white population has never yet been 
able to keep up its own numbers: the tables 
we have given show a state the reverse of pro- 
sperous; the excess of deaths over births is 
greater than in any other place of which we 
possess the statistics. 














MEDICAL WORKS. 

Medical Notes and Reflections, by Henry Holland, 
M.D. — This very discursive volume, embracing 
thirty-five distinct subjects, is partly practical, and 
partly speculative, in its character; but whether 
practical or speculative, it stands apart from the ordi- 
nary medical literature of the day, in the philoso- 
phical point of view from which the author habitually 


—— __- : 





regards the questions he touches upon. The great 
defect of our contemporary literature (for it is by no 
means confined to medical writers), is the addiction 
to tradesman-like views, and the pursuit of lucrative 
rather than fructiferous ideas. The speculations in 
which we habitually indulge are not those of a high 
philosophy, but of a high rate of interest,—not of 
the Garden or the Porch, but of the Exchange. It is 
with pleasure, therefore, that we receive a work not 
essentially connected with fee-taking—not insidiously 
addressed either to apothecaries or patients, but such 
as may become the gentleman and the scholar, no less 
than the professional man. The consequence is, that 
the book isan honest book ; and although not enjoying 
the pleasure of Dr. Holland’s acquaintance, we still 
feel satisfied that we possess the secret of his intel- 
lectual character,—so faithfully is it, we imagine, set 
forth in the pages of his book. To these supposed 
intellectual peculiarities we trace much both of the 
excellencies and the defects of the work, which, while 
it elevates the reader, as we have said, above the 
ordinary sphere of medical thought, is often too idea- 
lized—too general in its remarks for absolute pre- 
cision, The author either imagines that a frequent 
appeal to particular facts is unnecessary, or, fancying 
that all which is passing in his own mind must neces- 
sarily be also present in that of the persons he ad- 
dresses, he is not aware that his language does not 
always express his whole thought. There is conse- 
quently an occasional dreamy vagueness, giving much 
painful labour to the reader, and to the work an air 
of inconclusiveness. Another peculiarity is a super- 
abundant hesitation and caution in drawing conclu- 
sions—a disposition to be more powerfully impressed 
by contrarieties than by analogies—to be less under 
the influence of leading principles or arguments, and 
more under that of details of apparent objection, than 
conduces to a clear and vigorous grappling with truth. 
The opposite mental condition, which leads to hasty 
generalization and dashing theory, (it is true,) is much 
more common ; and, as it applies to mere points of 
practice, and to the administration of drugs, more 
dangerous also. We perceive this tendency of Dr. 
Holland’s mind coming out most beneficially in the 
modesty and moderation of his peculiar opinions; 
and in a horror of that foolish rushing in where 
angels fear to tread, which is so often concealed from 
the medical conscience under the name of bold prac. 
tice. This bias of the author’s mind towards what 
may be ca!led differentializing,—to turning back from 
universals, in order to re-consider and re-arrange the 
several instances from which they are deduced,— 
gives a value to his remarks the greater because it 
runs counter to the popular tide; and if sometimes 
carried to an extent likely to embarrass the weaker 
spirits, will be essentially useful to minds of a more 
vigorous grasp. But it is somewhat different in its 
application to the purely speculative portion of the 
volume, treating of questions of physiology, or of that 
more ticklish department which mixes apy | 
with metaphysics. For in a branch of inquiry whic 
calls into play the greatest powers of humanity, and 
stands on the extremest verge of ascertainable truth, 
the excessive disposition to caution is apt to lead to 
an unreasoning credulity. It is with intellectual as 
with physical height,—a perception of the imminence 
of peril begets a morbid desire to encounter it; and 
an overpowering feeling of the horrors of a fall, im- 
pels the victim to cast himself from the eminence, 
Among the better portions of the metaphysico-medical 
chapters, we are inclined to place the chapter on 
Dreaming, Intoxication, and Insanity, in which some 
leading analogies between these states are pointed 
out, and felicitously applied to the elucidation of 
lunacy. 

The Philosophy of Disease, &c., comprising a brief 
exposition of Inflammatory Action, by J. B. Harrison. — 
In his preface, the author has reduced to the form of 
an axiom, a truth, which we have frequently endea- 
voured to place before our readers, namely, that as 
“there is no royal road to learning,” so, “there is 
none exclusively for the people.” The exact and 
recondite ideas that constitute a science repose upon 
a previous order of truths, which, though by contrast 
they may be deemed popular, are in fact very un- 
evenly distributed among the people. Now, to skip 
over these truths, and to passat once from the notions 
of the generally uneducated, to the specialities of any 
branch of science, is a perilous and a difficult leap. 
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It presents perhaps more formidable obstacles to 
the student, than the obvious difficulties of technical 
’ instruction. In the conveyance of such instruction, 
this circumstance is too generally overlooked ; because 
there is scarcely anything more difficult than for cul- 
tivated minds to bring themselves into imaginary con- 
tact with the uncultivated, and to sound, as it were, 
the depths of other people's ignorance. Even in the 
ordinary discussions of society, the failure to produce 
conviction very frequently depends upon the pass- 
ing over some links in the chain of reasoning, which 
the speaker considers as present in the hearer’s 
mind, but which are absolutely unknown by him. 
On this account, if on no other, it might be advisable 
to commence the education of the operative classes 
with a comprehensive view of the world they live in, 
of their own social position, and the true nature and 
bearing of the facts by which they are surrounded, in 
their relation to conduct and happiness. This portion 
of information, besides its immediate utility, possesses 
the advantage of most extensively enlarging the sphere 
of thought, exercising the powers of mind on objects 
sufficiertly common to be easily comprehended, but 
in the end carrying the individual the furthest out of 
himself, and preparing him for the reception of the 
specialities of any individual science. Between the 
results of this species of instruction, and the doctrines 
of any such speciality, there is a mass of what is 
termed general information, neither wholly scientific 
nor wholly popular, in which special doctrines are 
connected by so many and such close relations with 
ordinary every-day notions, that they are picked up, 
one knows not how, and are understood, as it seems, 
almost by intuition. Operating upon this previous 
knowledge, a comparatively small degree of labour 
might suffice to expand it into an intelligible out- 
line of any given science, and convey a bird’s-eye 
view of its phenomena. Such is the spirit of Mr. 
Harrison’s adventure, which may be considered as 
an introductory lecture on inflammation; and in 
this sense we may be inclined to admit its otherwise 
too ambitious title, of Philosophy of Disease. It 
may afford an opening to the study of diseased 
function, tolerably intelligible to the educated stu- 
dent ; but it is no popular short-cut, te help the sim- 
ple and the ignorant to a knowledge of the subject. 
Being, then, a mere outline of familiar facts, it has 
ittle or no pretension to elucidate the abstract pro- 
positions of medical science, which really constitute 
its philosophy. 

An Examination of Phrenology, by Th. Sewell, 
M.D.—It is a curious fact in the history of contro- 
versy, that Phrenology has been suffered to make its 
way in the world with comparatively little opposi- 
tion. Few scientific novelties have come in collision 
with so many established prejudices that touch the 
greater interests of mankind, or involve received 
scientific doctrines ; yet, after the reaction excited 
by the first enunciation of its principles, its Professors 
have been left (as far as regards the general public,) 
very much to their own imaginings; and if we except 
a transient hostility raised by one or two non-pro- 
fessional zealots, upon the ground of imputed ten- 
dencies, they have encountered of late years no‘very 
virulent attacks through the medium of the press. 
We cannot attribute this philosophic indifference to 
the absence of provocation, or to contempt. Scarcely 
a day but brings with it its phrenological challenge ; 
while the science, or pseudo-science, numbers among 
its supporters names of some professional eminence. 
It is possible that as these belong to the more ima- 
ginative classes, so their opponents are to be sought 
for among those matter-of-fact people, who are with 
difficulty moved to the right or left of their own 
path by the desire to interfere with others; men who, 
satisfied with the validity of their own opinions, trust 
to time for setting the public right; and confine their 
protests to their own lecture-rooms and social circles. 
It is hardly, perhaps, to be expected that the phre- 
nologists themselves will agree with us. Sects are 
generally too well aware of the value of persecution, 
not to make the most of what falls to their share ; 
and it will not surprise us if the Coryphei of the 
faith, mistaking the turmoils of a coterie for the agi- 
tation of society, should feel themselves the objects 
of unmeasured and unmerited persecution. For our 
own parts, however, we confess that an ex professo 
and ex cathedrd onslaught, (which the present pub- 
lication is,) has taken us a little by surprise. Having, 





however, heretofore fully considered the subject, we 
have now only to observe, that the facts brought 
forward by Dr. Sewell, though not new, have seldom 
been urged with such earnestness and force. 

A Dictionary of Practical Medicine, by James Cop- 
land, M.D.—Of this work we have to notice Part V., 
containing various articles, in alphabetical order, from 
“*Heart” to “ Infection.” The following observations, 
connected with the treatment of hypochondriasis, if 
not new, are given with so much candour, and are so 
applicable to the cases of a multitude of individuals, 
that we cannot do better than afford them a place in 
our columns. “ The first indication, in the treatment 
of hypochondriasis, is #0 remove the remote causes, 
the habits, circumstances, and moral influences, to 
which the patient has Leen, or is subjected. The diet 
should be restricted, and regulated with reference to 
the patient’s habits, occupations, and daily amount 
of exercise; and he ought to be engaged, as much as 
possible, with objects calculated to interest, but not 
to fatigue, the mind. With the affluent this is a 
matter of difficulty, and is often only to be accom- 
plished by travelling. In the good old monkish days, 
pilgrimages to the shrines of saints were recommended 
for the benefit both of soul and body; but in modern 
times, since these have become divided cures, saintly 
interference has been but little confided in, and the 
purifying operation of mineral springs has alone been 
considered efficacious. And, certainly, the good effects 
resulting from faith in either, or in both these agents, 
have neither been few nor equivocal. * * The entire 
removal of the causes of disorder, the exercise, the 
change to a purer air—the thorough alteration of 
habits, of circumstances, and of atmosphere—all 
combine to produce benefit; and the physician, as 
well as the spring, obtains a credit, to which the 
amount of merit really possessed by either by no 
means entitles them.” 

The Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology, edited 
by R. B. Todd, M.D.; Parts XIV. XV. XVIL— 
We noticed this Cyclopxdia on the publication of 
the first number, and have only to offer our good 
wishes for the successful termination of a work so 
generally creditable to the parties engaged upon it, 
and to English science. 

The Surgeon’s Vade Mecum, by Robert Druitt.— 
Not the patient’s vade mecum, and, therefore, of no 
use to our non-professional readers. 








Travels in South-Eastern Asia, §c. By the 

Rev. Howard Malcom. 2 vols. Tilt. 
Tuese unpretending volumes are the result of 
observations made during a tour of inspection to 
the principal American missionary stations esta- 
blished in the East. Mr. Malcom’s attention 
was directed to the state and progress of Chris- 
tianity, but he felt that the political and economic 
relations of the countries he visited have an im- 
portant bearing on the question of missionary 
success, and he has recorded the impressions 
produced on him by the physical, social, and 
moral condition of Burmah, Siam, and China. 
Though an intelligent observer, the author is 
singularly perplexed and confused as a reasoner: 
his deductions frequently contradict his premises, 
and are irreconcileable with each other. He has 
mooted the questions of missionary success, and 
the most available means of conversion, in a 
great variety of shapes, and has come to nearly 
an equal variety of conclusions. Under such 
circumstances, it would be impossible to inves- 
tigate the main subject of his work without 
entering into very long discussions on contro- 
verted points, which would afford little pleasure 
or profit. We shall, therefore, limit ourselves to 
the task of selecting from his incidental notice 
the most prominent peculiarities of the three 
great nations that occupy ultra-Gangetic Asia. 
Mr. Malcom was struck with the great variety 
of costume, indicating a difference of race, caste, 
or country, which is found in all the coasting 
vessels on the eastern side of the bay of Bengal. 

“The variety of costume on board is striking. 
My man is from Madras, and wears generally nothing 
but a pair of calico drawers, The captain has no- 
thing but a piece of check wound tight round his 





hips, and drawn up between his thighs. The owner’s 
agent, or supercargo, is a Mussulman, and wears, 
beside the waist-cloth, a muslin jacket with sleeves, 
tied in front, so as to discover the left breast. The 
su-cin-ny, or steersman, is a half-blood Portuguese, 
and wears drawers, and a short shirt or jacket, of red 
calico. One of the sailors has a regular short gown 
and petticoat, and the other, short drawers only. The 
Karens wear nothing but a long shirt without sleeves, 
made of substantial cotton cloth, ingeniously figured 
in the loom.” 


The Burmese appeared to our traveller a more 
noble and intelligent race of men than the Hin- 
doos, and less superstitious than the Mussulmans, 
He found their religious festivals joyous and 
sprightly ; some, indeed, were almost childish. 

“The festivities which usher in the new year 
(commencing at the April new moon) have, for 
several days past, kept the town excited. Before 
every Burman house is erected a slight bamboo pali- 
sade, six or eight feet long, decorated very tastefully 
with young palm trees, and pots of water, filled with 
various beautiful blossoms. The moistened streets 
send up an enlivening freshness, which, with the 
odours of the flowers, makes the street like a charm- 
ing avenue in a garden. The absurd yet amusing 
ceremony to which these are preparations seems pe- 
culiar to Burmans. It is a general war of water. 
Every one is at liberty to wet his neighbour, but the 
compliment is chiefly paid by women to men, and 
men to women; the children taking the principal 
share of the business into their hands. I have just 
been riding along the principal streets to witness the 
scene ; but no one offered to compliment me, or other 
foreigners, with a bowl of water. They know that 
foreigners, whose raiment is not so easily changed, do 
not relish the sport; though sometimes, out of ill- 
timed complaisance, they submit to it. Almost uni- 
versally the people take it pleasantly ; but occasion- 
ally I saw little fellows chased and overthrown in the 
dirt, who played off on men. It certainly requires 
some command of temper, to show entire noncha- 
lance when the children project a forcible stream 
from large bamboo syringes directly into the eyes 
and ears, creeping up slyly for the purpose, and 
running off with exultation. Not a native is to be 
seen with dry clothes ; but ‘ holiday clothes’ on this 
occasion are their poorest.” 

He contrasts this playful solemnity with the 
Chinese ceremonies in memory of deceased an- 
cestors, and with the Moslem festival of the 
Mohurrum; the latter, however, with strange 
ignorance, he stigmatizes as an idolatrous solem- 
nity; it is about as much so as the English cele- 
bration of Guy Fawkes’ day, being merely a rude 
dramatic commemoration of an historical event, 
the destruction of Ali’s family. 

The cave-temples of Adjuntah, Ellora, and 
Elephanta, have been frequently described, but 
hitherto we have had no account of those found 
in the Buddhistic countries which have been 
wrested from the Burmese. Their examination 
might probably throw some light on the contro- 
versy respecting the relative antiquity of Brah- 
minism and Buddhism, for the cave-temples 
seem to have been exclusively connected with 
the latter creed. The following account of the 
cave-temple on the Salwen, about fifteen or 
twenty miles above Maulmain, will give a good 
general notion of these interesting excavations: 

“The entrance is at the bottom of a perpendicular 
but uneven face of the mountain, inclosed in a strong 
brick wall, which forms a large vestibule. The en- 
trance to this inclosure is by a path, winding along 
the foot of the mountain; and nothing remarkable 
strikes the eye till one passes the gate, where the 
attention is at once powerfully arrested. Not only 
is the space within the wall filled with images of 
Gaudama of every size, but the whole face of the 
mountain, to the height of eighty or ninety feet, 
is covered with them. On every jutting crag stands 
some marble image, covered with gold, and spread- 
ing its uncouth proportions to the setting sun. Every 
recess is converted into shrines for others. The 
smooth surfaces are covered by small flat images of 
burnt clay and set in stucco. Of these last there are 
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literally thousands. In some places they have fallen 
off, with the plaster with which they were set, and 
left spots of naked rock, against which bees have 
puilt their hives undisturbed. Nowhere in the coun- 
try have I seen such a display of wealth, ingenuity, 
and industry. But imposing as is this spectacle, it 
shrinks to insignificance, compared to the scene which 
opens on entering the cavern itself. It is of vast size 
chiefly in one apartment, which needs no human art 
to render it sublime. The eye is confused, and the 
heart appalled, at the prodigious exhibition of infa- 
tuation and folly. Everywhere, on the floor, over- 
head, on the jutting points, and on the stalactite fes- 
toons of the roof. are crowded together images of 
Gaudama—the offerings of successive ages. Some 
are perfectly gilded ; others incrusted with calcareous 
matter ; some fallen, yet sound ; others mouldered ; 
others just erected. Some of these are of stupendous 
size; some not larger than one’s finger; and some 
of all the intermediate sizes; marble, stone, wood, 
brick, and clay. Some even of marble, are so time- 
worn, though sheltered of course from changes of 
temperature, that the face and fingers are obliterated. 
In some dark recesses, bats were heard, and seemed 
numerous, but could not be seen. Here and there 
are models of temples, kyoungs, [monasteries], &c., 
some not larger than a half bushel, and some ten or 
fifteen feet square, absolutely filled with small idols, 
heaped promiscuously one upon another, As we fol- 
lowed the paths which wound among the groups of 
figures and models, every new aspect of the cave 
presented new multitudes of images. A ship of five 
hundred tons could not carry away the half of 
them.” 

Maulmain, ‘which was very recently a mere 
jungle, has since its occupation by the English 
become a thriving city, with a population of from 
18 to 20,000 souls. The secret of its prosperity 
may be told in a few words: it is a free port, ves- 
sels pay no tonnage, and merchandise no duty. 
Its commerce is daily increasing, and particularly 
its import of printed cottons and muslins. Mr. 
Malcom bears ready and willing testimony to 
the advantages that have resulted to the people 
of Tenasserim from their having been placed 
under British instead of Burmese rule. 

“ In the Tenasserim provinces, various improve- 
ments are perceptible. Coin is getting introduced 
instead of masses of lead and silver ; manufactures 
are improving; implements of improved construc- 
tion are used ; justice is better administered ; life is 
secure ; property is sacred; religion is free; taxes, 
though heavy, are more equitably imposed; and 
courts of justice are pure, generally. Formerly, men 
were deterred from gathering round them comforts 
superior to their neighbours, or building better houses, 
for fear of exactions. 
earnings, the newly-built houses are much improved 
in size, materials, and workmanship. There are none 
of those traps and trammels which embarrass courts 
in England and America. The presiding officer in 


each province, Amherst, Tavoy, and Mergui, sits as | 


magistrate on certain days every week; and before 
him every citizen, male or female, without the inter- 
vention of lawyers, may plead his cause, and have 
immediate redress. Everywhere, in British Burmah, 
the people praise English justice; but they are not 
yet reconciled to regular taxation. Though the 
Burman government, or its oppressive agents, took 
from them more than they pay now, yet it was occa- 
sional , consisted chiefly in labour, and they were 
not under the necessity of saving anything against a 
certain day—a matter to which they have been alto- 
gether unaccustomed.” 

From Maulmain Mr. Malcom proceeded to 
Rangoon, an emporium which the British should 
have retained when they had the power. Al- 
though it commands the commerce of the Irra- 
waddy, it is a very miserable place; but the 
pagoda of Shoo-da-gon, in its vicinity, is one of 
the most celebrated temples erected by the Bur- 
mese; the approach to it is through a street of 
pagodas nearly a mile in length. 

“ Passing these on your way from the city, you 
come to a flight of time-worn steps, covered by a 
curious arcade of little houses of various forms and 
sizes, one above another, some in partial decay, others 


Now, being secure in their 





truly beautiful. After crossing some terraces, covered 
in the same manner, you reach the top, and, passing 
a great gate, enter at once this sad but imposing the- 
atre of Gaudama’s glory. One’s first impressions are, 
what derrible grandeur ; what sickening magnificence ; 
what absurd imagery; what extravagant expendi- 
ture; what long successions of devotees to procure 
this throng of buildings of such various dates; what 
a poor religion that makes such labours its chief 
meritoriousness! Before you stands the huge Shoo- 
dagon, its top among the clouds, and its golden sides 
blazing in the glories of an Eastern sun. Around 
are pompous zayats, [caravanserais], noble pave- 
ments, Gothic mausoleums, uncouth colossal lions, 
curious stone umbrellas, gracefully cylindrical ban- 
ners of gold-embroidered muslin hanging from lofty 
pillars, enormous stone jars in rows to receive offer- 
ings, tapers burning before the images, exquisite 
flowers displayed on every side, filling the air with 
fragrance, and a multitude of carved figures of idols, 
worshippers, griffins, guardians, &c.” 

After visiting what remains of the once famous 
city of Pegu, our missionary ascended the Irra- 
waddy,—a stream which, we have reason to be- 
lieve, will ere long become a highway for British 
commerce. He gives great, and, we believe, not 
unmerited praise to the Burmese boatmen. 

“ No one can ascend the river without being im- 
pressed with the hardihood, skill, energy, and good- 
humour of Burman boatmen, and the happy adapt- 
edness of their boats to navigation. In ascending, 
much of the way must be accomplished by setting- 
poles. For these they use straight bamboos, of a 
species which is almost solid, and very strong. The 
end is applied, not to the front of the shoulder, as 
with us, but above the collar-bone, on the top of the 
shoulder. Bending forward till their hands touch the 
deck, they bring the resistance perpendicular to the 
spine, and thus possess far greater power than is pos- 
sible by our mode. When but slight exertion is re- 
quired, the pole is applied as with us. On many 
boatmen and coolies a callus is formed on the top of 
the shoulder, which looks like a small swelling. 
Getting aground is a daily occurrence, and some- 
times frequently in a day, owing to the continual 
shifting of the sands, and uncertainty as to the height 
of the water. In such cases, the men are instantly 
in the water, to shove off. In pulling the boat by 
ropes we frequently meet streams and nullahs, over 
which they swim without a moment's hesitation. If 
a bamboo or an oar fall overboard, they instantly 
plunge in and recover it. In fact they seem almost 
amphibious; and Burman costume is most happily 
adapted to aquatic exigencies. The strength and 
energy with which they surmount difficulties, trans- 
cend anything I ever saw among the boatmen on 
our own western waters, and in point of temper and 
morality they are immeasurably superior. In this 
trip and my various previous ones, I have never seen 
a quarrel, or heard a hard word. Cross accidents 
have occurred, and we have frequently been en- 
tangled with other boats; but all difficulties have 
been met and surmounted with good temper and 
even hilarity.” 

The city of Ava has been often described, and 
we need not therefore dwell on Mr. Malcom’s 
loose account of “the golden city,” but turn at 
once to his interview with the Sur-ra-wa prince, 
now the reigning sovereign of Burmah, 

“The Alompra forehead, which distinguishes this 
family, slopes backward somewhat too rapidly for a 
good head, but is high, and has great breadth. When 
speaking, his countenance is lighted up with great 
animation. Though less literary than his uncle, the 
Mekara prince, he is considered more talented, and 
to possess more general information. He spoke in 
high terms of our country, and acknowledged the 
impolicy of the restriction on exports, and other im- 
pediments at Rangoon. In remarking on various 
countries and their institutions, he showed not only 
an enlightened, but a reflective and strong mind. 
Respecting the tribes between here and China, he 
gave me much valuable information. The object of 
my visit to the ‘ golden city’ being explained to him, 
I expressed much satisfaction in finding our mission- 
aries here fully protected and enjoying all the rights 
of citizenship. He immeditaely drew a comparison 
between the liberal usages of this country, in receiv- 





ing and protecting « all foreigners, and the policy of 


China, in excluding them ; invited me to place teach- 
ers in the adjacent cities ; and recommended me to 
travel in the interior, and see more of the country. 
During the interview, his lady was introduced, with 
a lovely infant, two or three years old ; and nothing 
occurred to indicate that odious haughtiness which 
so generally attaches to men of his rank in the East. 
On taking leave, he invited us to visit his garden 
next day, which we did; for I deem a garden a test 
of civilization. We found a large space, perhaps an 
acre, well laid out, with raised brick footpaths, plas- 
tered, and resembling stone. Marble tanks, artificial 
ponds, with gold and crimson fish, numerous water- 
courses and reservoirs, and several men engaged in 
drawing water from wells, showed how much atten- 
tion to irrigation is necessary to a garden at Ava. 
He had the peach, apple, coffee, fig, and many other 
foreign fruits, beside the varieties of luscious ones 
which are native. In an adjacent enclosure he had 
wild animals and some singular birds, perfectly gentle, 
and going at large. On the whole, it was a tasteful 
and pleasing spot.” 

The political condition of the Burmese is most 
miserable, and Mr. Malcom pictures it in a few 
words :— 

“ What a wretched government is this, which, 
while it taxes and burdens the people to the very 
utmost, grants them, in return, no security for person 
or property! Hence the huddling together in little 
wretched villages. A Burman with anything to lose 
would not dare to live on a farm even one mile from 
a village. Nosuch case probably exists in the empire. 
The very poorest, and the Karens, who are always 
very poor, venture to live in villages of three or four 
houses in the jungle, and cultivate patches of rice. 
The people at large live in the bondage of constant 
fear. Not only is thieving common, but robbing by 
bands. Thirty or fifty men, well armed and dis- 
guised, surround a house, while a detachment plun- 
ders it, and permit no one to go to their aid. On the 
rivers, robberies are even more frequent, as the chance 
of detection is less. We have scarcely a missionary 
family that has not been robbed.” 

In their social state the Burmese are greatly 
in advance of the Hindoos, and even of the Mo- 
hammedans: they are temperate, modest, and 
affectionate; the female sex is allowed its full 
rank of equality, and all the relations of domestic 
life are fondly cherished. 

“ The mode of kissing is curious, though natural, 
Instead of a slight touch of the lips, as with us, they 
apply the mouth and nose closely to the person’s 
cheek, and draw in the breath strongly, as if smell- 
ing a delightful perfume. Hence, instead of saying, 
‘Give me a kiss,’ they say, *‘ Give me a smell.’ There 
is no word in the language which translates our word 
kiss.” 

Although all foreigners are tolerated in the 
exercise of their religion, there is, perhaps, no 
country where greater impediments exist to the 
conversion of the natives. 

“It has been observed by travellers that this 
people is remarkably tolerant in religious matters. 
In a restricted sense, this is certainly true. Foreign- 
ers of every description are allowed the fullest exer- 
cise of their religion. They may build places of wor- 
ship of any kind, in any place, and have their public 
festivals and processions without molestation. But 
no nation could be more intolerant to their own 
people. No Burman may join any of these religions, 
under the severest penalties. Despotic as is the go- 
vernment, in nothing does it more thoroughly display 
that despotism, than in its measures for suppressing 
all religious innovation, and supporting the esta- 
blished system. The whole population is divided 
into allotments of ten families, under a petty officer. 
Over every ten of these allotments is another officer, 
to whom the others report. These chiefs of a hun- 
dred families are under the supervision of a higher 
officer, who takes cognizance of all causes. On stated 
days, every chief of ten families is required to bring 
forth his company to the appointed observances. 
He does not indeed notice mere remissness; but if 
any person be habitually absent, he must produce 
either a good reason or a bribe. The whole popula- 
tion is thus held in chains, as iron-like as caste itself ; 
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and to become a Christian openly is to hazard every- 
thing, even life.” 

After quitting the Burmese empire, Mr. 
Malcom visited several of the British settlements, 
and gratefully records the kindness shown to 
him, both as an American and a missionary, by 
all the servants of the Company. At Singapore 
he was particularly struck with the rapid pro- 
gress of Mohammedanism among the islanders 
of the Indian Archipelago, and takes occasion to 
correct the common error, that this religion has 
been always propagated by the sword. He gives, 
also, a very fively sketch of the commercial ac- 
tivity of the islanders :— 

“ From the elegant and civilized Chinese to the 
wildest tribes which roam the interior, of the most 
unknown islands, all are animated and benefited by 
an honourable commerce, which existed for ages 
before the European found his way into these seas. 
The savage Batta collects camphor; the Daya and 
Harafoora gather diamonds and gold ; the Sulu dives 
for pearl; the Malay explores his lonely shores for 
edible birds’ nests, or gathers the nutmeg and the 
clove, or sweeps the shore for tripang and agar-agar ; 
the Bugis act both merchant and mariner, bearing 
these gatherings from port to port; the Sumatran 
furnishes pepper for all the world; the more civi- 
lized Japanese smelts ores, and constructs articles of 
elegant utility ; the still more refined Chinese gives 
impulse to the whole by his luxury and his capital ; 
while the Western world shares the precious com- 
modities, and returns the thousand productions of 
more perfect sciences and arts. This vast, populous, 
and favoured portion of the earth, is that which the 

_ ancients, even so late as the time of Constantine, 
regarded as untenable by man; inhabited only by 
satyrs, centaurs, headless monsters, and human 
Pygmies.” 

The account of Siam is less minute and accu- 
rate than that of Burmah; almost the only in- 
teresting passage is the description of a person 
with whose success the hopes of prosperity for 
that fine country may be po ctl as identified. 

“ Chow Fah Noi is the probable successor to the 
throne; and in fact is now entitled to it, rather than 
the present monarch, who is an illegitimate son. 
Should he assume the government, Siam must ad- 
vance from her present lowliness and semi-civilization. 
No man in the kingdom is so qualified to govern well. 
His naturally fine mind is enlarged and improved by 
intercourse with foreigners, by the perusal of English 
works, by studying Euclid and Newton, by freeing 
himself from a bigoted attachment to Boodhism, by 
candidly recognizing our superiority, and a readiness 
to adopt our arts. He understands the use of the 
sextant and chronometer, and was anxious for the 
latest nautical almanac, which I promised to send 
him. His little daughters, accustomed to the sight 
of foreigners, so far from showing any signs of fear, 
always came to sit upon my lap, though the yellow 
cosmetic on their limbs was sure to be transferred in 
part to my dress, One of them took pride in re- 
peating to me a few words of English, and the other 
took care to display her power of projecting the 
elbow forward. ‘This singular custom, as has been 
mentioned, prevails in Burmah, and is deemed very 
genteel.” 

At China Mr. Malcom visited only Canton 
and Macao,—places already sufficiently known. 
In the latter place he met Mr. Gutzlaff, whose 
exertions as a writer and distributer of tracts 
amongst the Chinese are highly honourable to 
his zeal—but, Mr. Malcom thinks, not quite so 
creditable to his discretion. Our author doubts 
the efficacy of versions of the Scripture, or of 
religious tracts, as a means of conversion. ‘There 
is one very obvious difliculty—which, however, 
is generally overlooked—namely, that many 


oriental languages are destitute of words equiva- 


lent to our most common theological terms, such 
as “ repent—conscience—holiness—sin,” &c., 
and that the words which translators employ as 
the nearest representatives, may, and do fre- 
quently mislead: for instance, the Tamul word 
used to express “sin,” signifies properly tem- 
poral evil or suffering. The anxiety for an im- 


| disposed to open the many important questions 








mediate production of books—especially versions | address it, either in the form of suffering or of diffi. 


of the Scripture—has led to several strange 
blunders. Mr. Malcom has given a long list of | 
such errors, taken from various versions; we | 
select two as specimens. The beatitude, “ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit,” has been rendered | 
“ Blessed are the destitute of life ;” and St. Paul’s 
aphorism, “ A little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump,” has been translated, “ A little crocodile 
crocodileth the whole lump.” But we are not 


connected with missions; and we dismiss these 
volumes with some regret that the author did 
not confine himself solely to observation, and 
leave discussion to others. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Memoirs of Sarah Duchess of Marlborough, and of 
the Court of Queen Anne, by Mrs. A. T. Thomson. 
2 vols—This, as might have been anticipated, is but 
another version of the history of the period. It differs 
from history only so far as the writer of a Memoir 
holds himself at liberty to enter into details personal 
and historical, which are necessarily passed over in 
the broader generalization of the historian—and of 
this licence Mrs. Thomson has very fully availed her- 
self. The work, however, though wanting in novelty, 
has been compiled with care, and is pleasantly, though 
somewhat diffusively written. Old Sarah, in her 
Vindication, put all important facts on record, and 
Coxe for his Life of the Duke ransacked all the family 
archives, and gave to the public all that was of 
public interest; while even the raw materials from 
which Coxe made his selections, were published some 
twelve or eighteen months since, (Athen. No. 530). 
We are indeed somewhat surprised, that Mrs. Thom- 
son was not deterred from prosecuting her task 
when informed by Earl Spencer that every paper re- 
lative to the Duchess which was fit for publication, 
had been already published. 

The Lion; a Tale of the Coteries. 3 vols.—We are 
somewhat puzzled in what terms to express our 
opinion of these volumes. In some (and those their 
most characteristic) respects, they are different 
from, and superior to, the ordinary class of modern 
novels; while in others, affecting their form rather 
than their intellectual part, they resemble that 
always unsatisfactory, and almost exhausted order. 
It is seen, at once, that the author is a writer of 
more than ordinary powers, and the result of the 
expectations thereby raised. is a consequent sense 
of disappointment. A fine talent of observa- 
tion, skill in the use of the weapon of satire, 
which implies a practised hand, and a command 
of pathos, are suffered, by what the reader feels 
all the time to be rather carelessness than inexpe- 
rience, to clothe the commonplace and exaggerated 
incidents of a family of fictions, from which this 
is separated by its originality of style, and above 
which it is raised by a philosophic purpose. The 
work leaves throughout an impression that the author 
can not only do better hereafter, but could have 
done better this time, if he had chosen to take the 
pains. The style in which the book is written is 
remarkable for its ease ; graphic by means of great 
simplicity—painting vividly without an attempt at 
the use of gorgeous colours. The description of the 
picture gallery, with which the work opens, and 
which introduces the incidents and personages of 
the story, lets one at once into the secret of the 
author’s manner, and reveals one of the charms 
which run through its after pages. The three 
persons there introduced to the reader are the 
prominent actors and sufferers in the subsequent 
scenes ; and the several characters by which they are 
distinguished, are drawn with care and considerable 
skill. The exhibition of their moral natures contains 
the striking and characteristic portion of the volumes, 
mixed up as that exhibition is with scenes, as we 
have hinted, of deep pathos, occasional humour, but 
too frequent extravagance. The child slumbering 
amid the sunshine which streams over the floor of 
the picture gallery, is the hero of the tale; and its 
leading purpose is to paint the career of a child of 





genius—not genius of that noble and self-relying | 


order, which rises above obstacles by its own native | 


strength, gathers wisdom from all the truths that 


culty, and makes “ the boy bend himself to learni 
that he loves not, the youth cheerfully fulfil duties 
to which he feels himself superior, and the man 
works for the immortality of his thoughts, not of him- 
self,”"—but of that sickly and selfish temperament 
which is haunted by aspirations that the outward 
circumstances of its possessor repel, degrades its 
passion for natural beauty and refinement into a 
fruitless pining for the refinements and delicacies of 
artificial life, and seeks to make itself eminent rather 
than its divinity. The consequences to which this 
species of moral self-indulgence leads, are traced 
throughout the story, which is divided into three 
parts—the first depicting the mental struggles of the 
indolent and enthusiastic boy amid the rebukes and 
meannesses of his early life; the seeond exhibiting 
him as the Lion of the coteries, and presenting the 
most amusing butextravagant portion of the volumes; 
and the third describing the re-action and fall from a 
position so wholly strained and artificial, when the 
mind had become still further weakened by its course 
of luxury, and true and loving hearts, forgotten amid 
the momentary blaze of his fortunes, had been 
broken by neglect, and were lost to him for ever, 
Ursula is one of those gentle and single-hearted 
creatures, self-denying and self-sacrificing, of which 
Jeannie Deans is the archetype, but which is here 
touched off with extreme sweetness ;—and Lady 
Merivale, a being of the same qualities exerted in a 
higher sphere, impressed and modified by a widely 
ditferent combination of circumstances, and exalted by 
their association with brilliant talents and command- 
ing beauty. There are many other characters, inci- 
dental to the main action of the piece, and sketched 
with cleverness; but the spirit of the story hangs 
about the three whom the reader first encounters in 
the picture gallery of the old abbey. The satire 
against the coteries is well deserved and well meant, 
but too broad. It will raise a laugh, notwithstanding, 
and probably work its effects none the worse for being 
delivered in caricature. 

The Wizard of Windshaw, a Tale of the Seventeenth 
Century.—Any new feature, whether it concern the 
scene of the story or characters indicated, or even 
the more technical characteristic of a fresh style, 
attracts us in our weary labour of novel-reading, 
Thus, finding the scene of the ‘ Wizard of Wind- 
shaw’ to be laid in one of the most beautiful of Eng- 
lish districts, North Devon, and that the author had 
entered into the peculiar spirit of its picturesque 
beauty, we began to read “ with good courage.” For 
the first volume our interest did not flag ; we became 
desirous that the tyrannies of the ignorant and brutal 
squire of Molesleigh, should not succeed in crushing 
the fine resolute spirit of Raymond, or in trampling 
down the happiness of the gentler Alain—a pair of 
younger brothers, dependent on his bounty, who are 
ultimately thrust out from the home of their ances- 
tors by the old man and his yet viler successor, John 
Herbert. Meeting, also, early in the tale, with a most 
appetizing picture of the Mill of Wonsford, includ- 
ing pretty Mistress Grace, the miller’s daughter (a far 
ditferent maiden from Scott’s Mysie Happer, or that 
other maid of the mill so beautifully apostrophized 
in verse by Alfred Tennyson), we became naturally 
curious to know how she managed all her suitors, 
and whether true love in the shape of Hugh Brad- 
dick, or falsehood cloaked by flattery in John Her- 
bert and his familiar, was to obtain possession of her. 
In short, making allowance for a certain toughness 
and wordiness of style, the ‘ Wizard of Windshaw’ 
opens better than most contemporary novels. As 
the tale proceeds, however, the author weaves in ex- 
traneous characters and extravagant vicissitudes, till 
the pattern of his web becomes so perplexed and 
confused, that all clearness and significance, and sub- 
sequently all interest, are lost ; and we close the 
book with a feeling of fatigue and disappointment. 
If, in any future effort, the writer of this novel will 
but keep constant to one presiding purpose, and dis- 
tinetly foresee, in the outset of his task, how his 
catastrophe is to be brought about, we are of opinion 
that he may produce a work of more than average 
merit. 

Floreston, or the New Lord of the Manor.—The 
Manor of Glenmore, by a Member of the Irish Bar, 
3 vols.—These two works are designed to illustrate 
the condition of the peasantry in England and Ire- 
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land, to point out the social evils they endure, and 
suggest hints for their improvement. The author of 
‘Floreston’ labours under the great disadvantage of 
being ignorant of the realities of rural life; his de- 
scription of English peasants is not applicable to any 
peasantry under the sun, and his schemes of social 
improvement would be rejected even in the academy 
of Laputa. We are not among those who believe 
that benevolence should be received as an excuse 
for want of intelligence, especially in a case where 
knowledge was of easy acquisition, and we think that 
before the writer made an attack on the New Poor 
Law, he should have read the Act. ‘Glenmore’ is 
a work of better sustained pretensions ; it describes 
with accuracy the progress of a White-boy insur- 
rection, but it is unfortunately deeply tainted with 
party politics, which, whether they be right or 
wrong, are quite out of place, and tend to defeat the 
author's own object. This is to be regretted, for in 
general the incidents of the tale are natural, and the 
characters ably sketched. We cannot, however, find 
a quoteable passage which would not suggest themes 
connected with sectarian bitterness or political ran- 
cour; and Ireland has suffered too much from both, 
for us to add to their amount even by an extract. 

Solomon See-Saw, by J. P. Robertson, senior author 
of ‘Létters on Paraguay,’ with illustrations by ‘Phiz.’ 
—That it is not given to every pleasant journalist 
to be an equally pleasant novelist, ‘Solomon See-Saw’ 
furnishes an ample proof. Decked out, though it 
be, by the merry pencil of * Phiz,’"—the only one, by 
the way, which can at all enter the lists with George 
Cruikshank’s magic implement,—the book is, never- 
theless, a dull book: as regards conduct of story and 
east of characters, a hybrid, between the familiar 
Glasgow novels of Galt, and the more famous English 
tales of * Boz.’ ‘Solomon See-Saw,’ in short, is a sort 
of Scotch ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ who is led, as his 
name imports, through a thousand ups and downs of 
fortune before “the charm’s wound up.” By way of 
giving piquancy to his adventures, Mr. Robertson has 
endeavoured to exhibit some of the noted characters 
of the last half century, among others, the Ladies of 
Llangollen Vale, and Mr. St. John Long, but his por- 
traits have little colour and motion. 

The Metropolitan Pulpit ; or, Sketches of the most 
popular Preachers in London. 2 vols.—These volumes 
are by the author of the ‘Random Recollections,’ 
and the work is identical in character, though more 
limited in interest, with his well-known ‘ Sketches of 
the Lords and Commons,’ the ‘ Bench and the Bar.’ 

Life and Campaigns of the Duke of Wellington, by 
the Rev. G. N. Wright, Parts I. to VII.—Life of, §c., 
edited by Sir J. E. Alexander, Parts I. to I1I.—Life 
of, c., by W. H. Maxwell, Part I.—Life of, §c., by 
Major B. Jackson and Captain C. R. Scott, Parts I. 
and Il.—Life of, §c., by G. Soane, A.B. We have 
often observed that publishers love to hunt in 
couples,—they seem now resolved to hunt in packs. 
In the way of criticism on the works before us 
it will be sufficient to state that they are all 
founded on the ‘ Despatches’ published by Colonel 
Gurwood, the connecting narrative being gleaned 
from the most common and obvious sources. The 
* Despatches’ contain all that is known, all that 
ought to be known for many years, all that any sen- 
sible person desires to know,—and the only apology 
for such publications is, that a work in twelve volumes 
is too voluminous and too costly for many who have 
limited means and little leisure. 

The Noble Science: a few general ideas on Fox 
Hunting, by F. P. Delmé Radcliffe, Esq.— The 
British Angler’s Manual, by T. C. Hofland, Esq.— 
These are pleasant and beautiful books, but each has 
its especial direction, and must be judged by the 
class addressed. Mr. Delmé Radcliffe is a professor 
of ‘the Noble Science’ of sufficient fame to insurea 
cordial welcome to his handsome volume; and Mr. 
Hofland has a name familiar to all brothers of the 
gentle craft; and to those interested we commend 
the several works. 

4 Manual of Political Ethics, by F. Lieber.—Lieber 
is favourably known in England by his articles on 
Law and Jurisprudence, in the * Encyclopedia Ame- 
ricana,’ of which he was the projector and editor. 
In the first part of the present work he discusses the 
nature of ethical science, the foundations of moral 
obligation, and the elements necessary to the consti- 
tution of the social system; and in the second he 





considers the distinctions between the rights and 
powers of a State, and the rights and powers of the 
individuals who compose the State. He contends 
that the State does not impart, but merely recognizes 
individual rights; and hence he concludes that the 
minority possesses indisputable and inalienable rights, 
as well as the majority,—that the many are not every- 
thing, and the few nothing,—that the people have not 
a right to do all that they please, but are restricted 
to what is just to all portions of the community: in 
fact, he follows, in many points, and to a certain ex- 
tent, the argument of Sismondi in his ‘ Constitutions 
des Peuples Libres,’ (Atheneum, No. 481). The work, 


héwever, is pre-eminently practical, and therefore 


deserves attention at a time when so many theories 
are afloat, and so many disturbing doctrines pro- 
mulgated. 

Kingdom's Translation of De Candolle’s Vegetable 
Organography is appearing in monthly parts, and is, 
upon the whole, well executed, notwithstanding such 
occasional carelessness as rendering observations 
“qui m’ont toujours paru” by “which have always 
proved,” and so far mistaking the sense of “ un grossisse- 
ment considérable,” when speaking of microscopical 
observations, as to suppose it means an object “ of 
considerable size.” In general, the sense of the 
author is so well given, that we regret the translator 
should have selected for publication the least valuable 
of the elementary works of the great Genevese pro- 
fessor. The ‘ Organography’ has indeed all the 
charms of his lucid and agreeable style, and happy 
selection of facts, but even when it was first published, 
in 1827, the anatomical portion was unsatisfactory, 
and several other parts scarcely worthy of his great 
reputation; and since that period the whole of the 
subject has become much better understood. For 
example, at p. 25 of the translation, the assertion 
that “ the origin of cellules, like all which relates to 
the origin of organized beings, is a problem absolutely 
impossible to be solved in the present state of our 
knowledge,” which was true, twelve years ago, sounds 
strange as the opinion of M. de Candolle, after the 
discoveries of Mohl, Mirbel, Schleiden, and others. 
The work will, however, doubtless prove interesting 
to those whose French will not enable them to under- 
stand the original. 

Tradition Unveiled.—This is the most candid, able, 
and discriminating of the countless tracts which have 
been issued during the Oxford controversy. The 
author has taken a middle course between the ex- 
treme parties, and has pointed out the limitations 
under which their respective formularies must be 
received. He ascribes with some justice the anxiety 


of supporting authoritative teaching, by the high 
church party, to “the melancholy perversions of 
Christianity, which have arisen among Protestants 
from the blind adoption of the mere letter of the 
Bible, without distinction of times, persons, or dispen- 
sations.” We cannot, however, agree, that the dis- 
putants can fairly be classed as “literalists” and 
* traditionalists,” for we do not believe that the most 
strenuous advocate of Chillingworth’s much-perverted 
aphorism, “ the Bible only is the religion of Protes- 
tants,” would assert, that a person competently in- 
formed, but unprepossessed by creeds, would deduce 
from the mere text of the Bible, either the Thirty- 
nine Articles, the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
orany established formulary; and if they do not, they 
agree with the Oxford divines, that “the doctrines 
of the English, Scottish, or Genevese church do con- 
vey some views over and above those actually dis- 
closed in the writings of the New Testament alone.” 
Were this principle clearly understood, and fairly 
recognized, the ground of controversy would be con- 
siderably narrowed ; but such a result would sweep 
away a thousand hackneyed topics of declamation ; 
reduce choice phrases, which are now current coin, to 
base counters; and prove that many of the orators 
and writers who dogmatize on the question, are igno- 
rant of the subject in dispute. 

The Book of Bon-Accord: or a Guide to the City of 
Aberdeen.—A complete and carefully written manual, 
in which antiquarianism and anecdote are liberally 
combined with the common-places of topographical 
description. 





List of New Books.—Loudon’s Hortus Britannicus, 
with additional Supplement, 8vo. cl. 31s. 6¢d.—The Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, Vol. XIX. Part [., first quarterly 
issue, 4to. bds. 18s.; Vol. X. Part L!. monthly issue, green 
cloth, 4to. 18s.—Lecount’s Practical Treatise on Railways, 
from the Encyclopedia Britannica, post 8vo. cl. 9s.— 
Black’s General Atlas, engraved by Sydney Hall, to be 
completed in 7 parts, Nos. 1. & IL. folio, swd. 6s. each.— 
The Lion, a Tale of the Coteries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 12. 11s. 6d. 
—Marryat’s Diary of America, 3 vols. post. 8vo. 12. 11s. 6d. 
—The Manor of Glenmore, or the Irish Peasant, 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 1d. 11s. 6¢.—Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Bio- 
graphy, 3rd edit. 4 vols. 8vo. bds. 3/. 3s.—Travels in North 
America in 1834, 1835, and 1836, including a Summer 
Residence with the Pawnee Tribe, by the Hon. Charles 
Augustus Murray, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s.—Lady Chattetton’s 
Rambles in the South of Ireland, 2nd edit. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
2is.—Blackmore’s Newcastle and Carlisle Railway, 4to. 
cl. gilt edges 21s.—Twamley’s Autumn Rambles b the 
Wye, 20 plates, 8vo. cl. 12s.—W ordsworth’s Rules of Court, 
with Supplement, 2nd edit. 12mo. 18s.—The Travellers” 
Club-House, by W. H. Leeds, imp. 4to. half morocco, 18s. 
—Comte de Pambour’s of the Steam-Engine, 8vo. 
cl. 12s.—Malcom’s Travels in South-Eastern Asia, - 
cuts, 2 vols. crown 8vo. cl. 16s.—Harding’s Early Drawing- 
Book, new edit. oblong 4to. cl. 10s. 6d. 
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By Mr. J. D. Rozerton, Assistant Secretary, Royal Society. 
Hours | Barom. | Barom. Differ- 
oO! \corrected.|corrected. Old /|Attach.| ence of | Dew Rain ’ 
Obwcrea- [int | Crown ‘Ther. | Ther. | Sandara | Ther. [wens Dry) Poi.) in| Wind REMARKS. 
6, a.M.| 29.673 | 29.663 | 67.7 | 61.7 | 29.778 | 68.8] 03.1 | 62 Ss 'Overcast—very high wind. 
7, .. | 29.682 | 29.674 | 67.9 | 63.7 | 29.790 | 69.0 | 04.7 | 62 S —|Cloudy—wind somewhat abated. 
8, .. | 29.693 | 29.687 | 72.3 | 66.5 | 29.814| 71.2| 06.3 | 62 S Clouds brokeo—light wind. 
9, .. | 29,691 | 29.685 | 78.6 | 68.3 | 29.839 | 73.3 | 08.2 | 62 | .033 S _|Fine—light clouds and wind. 
10, .. | 29.700 | 29.694 | 76.3 | 72.3 | 29.841| 74.4] 09.5 | 61 S | Fine—tight clouds—brisk wind. 
11, ... | 29.717 | 29.709 | 74.3 | 70.7 | 29.851 | 74.3 | 09.5 | 61 S | Do. ditto ditto. 
12, .. | 29.718 | 29.710 | 72.4 | 71.3 | 29.843 | 73.7) 10.7 | 60 SWvar.| Do. — ditto ditto. 
1, P.m.| 29.727 | 29.719 | 71.3 | 70.6 | 29.847 | 73.4; 09.9 | 61 W | De. ditto ditto. 
2, .. | 29.721] 29.713 | 71.3 | 70.3 | 29.845 | 73.5) 09.8 | 62 Svar. | Do. ditto ditto. 
3, .. | 29.713} 29.705 | 71.2 | 70.7 | 29.843 | 73.3 | 10.3 | 60 SE |Do. ditto ditte. 
4, .. | 29.707 | 29.697 | 71.2 | 70.7 | 29.831 | 73.3} 10.8 | 62 SSE | Do. ditto ditto. 
5, .. | 29.698} 29.689 | 70.9 | 69.3 | 29.823 | 73.0; 10.0 | 61 SW | Do. ditto ditto. 
6, .. | 29.699} 29.689 | 70.7 | 67.5 | 29.823 | 72.7] 08.5 | 61 SW var. |Cloudy—light brisk wind. 
7, .. | 29.694] 29.688 | 70.2 | 65.3 | 29.819 | 72.2| 06.7 | 60 S |Fine—light clouds and wind. 
8, .. | 29.696] 29.690 | 69.5 | 63.8 | 29.812 | 71.2} 05.8 | 61 SSE _ |cloudy—iight wind. 
9, .. | 29.700] 29.692 | 68.9 | 62.4 | 29.814 | 70.3) 05.3 | 62 S | Pine—tight clouds and wind. 
10, .. | 29.703 | 29.695 | 68.4 | 60.7 | 29.808 | 69.7] 04.4 | 61 S Fine and clear—light wind, 
11, .. | 29.692 | 29.686 | 68.0 | 60.4 | 29.800 | 69.0/ 04.3 | 62 SE Diuto ditto. 
12, .. | 29.679| 29.673 | 67.7 | 60.4 | 29.788 | 687) 04.0 | 62 Cloudy. ditto. 
1, A.M.| 2).671 | 29 663 | 67.6 | 60.0 | 29.774 | 68.4| 048 | 60 Ditto ditto. 
2, .. | 29.662 | 29.654 | 67.3 | 60.3 | 29.760 | 68.3) 04.3 | 60 Dito diltoy 
3, .. | 29.646 | 29.636 | 67.2 | 59.3 | 29.748 | 67.7} O41 | 61 s Ditto ditto. 
4, .. | 29.631 | 29 623 | 66 8 | 59.3 | 29.740 | 67.7) 03.5 | 58 Ss Ditto ditto, 
5, «+ | 29.625 | 29615 | 66.9 | 60.2 | 29.728 | 67.8) 04.5 | 59 S__|Fine—tight clouds and wind. 
6, .. | 29.610 | 29.600 | 67.2 | 60.8} 29720) 68.5) 045 | 59 S| Dark—heavy clouds—light wind. 
29.686 | 29.678 | 70.1 | 65.1] 29.803| 70.9} 06.7 | 61 | .033 
The observations of the Barometer (Flint and Crown Glass) are severally ted for temperature, ag also for 


Capillarity. 
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THE CARRIER PIGEON. 
From the French of Béranger. 
L’aii brillait, et ma jeune maitresse, &c. 

Tue wine-cup was bright, and my beautiful maid 

Sung the gods of old Greece and her vanished 

renown : 

We compared her to France as we sat in the shade, 

When a bird at our feet sank exhaustedly down. 
To his wings wasa letter attached, which he brought | 
Over mountain and main, to some soul-cherished spot. | 
Come, drink of my goblet, poor messenger dove, 
And rest from thy flight on the breast of my love. 


His wanderings have wearied and wasted his wing ; 
Ah! quickly restore him, and let him depart. 
Does he bear the advice of a merchant ? or bring 
To the eyes of gay beauty the voice of the heart? 
He carries, perchance, the last wish and the prayer 
Of the lorn and the exiled who dies in despair : 
Come, drink of my goblet, poor messenger dove, 
And rest from thy flight on the breast of my love. 


But these words on the missive would seemingly say 
That from Athens it goes to her exiles in France ; 

And its theme must be glory, and, therefore, we may, 
As protectors and friends, snatch a cursory glance. 

Announcement of happiness! Athens is free! 

Fresh laurels, O Greece, shall be planted for thee : 

Come, drink of my goblet, poor messenger dove, 

And rest from thy flight on the breast of my love. 


Let us drink to free Greece! mark, my charmer, the 
throng 

Of those demi-gods newly arisen in her clime! 
Old Europe, in vain, disinherited long 

Her grand epic ancients of mythical time. 
Fair Athens victorious, all glory be thine! 
For the worship of ruins no longer a shrine! 
Come, drink of my goblet, poor messenger dove, 
And rest from thy flight on the breast of my love. 


Yes, Athens is free! Muse of Pindar resume 
Thy sceptre, thy lyre, and thy loftiest tone : 

Despite the Barbarian, she bursts from her tomb , 
Despite the vain monarchs, her freedom is won. 

And, taught by her fame, let the universe see 

An Athens for ever, O Paris, in thee! 

Come, drink of my goblet, poor messenger dove, 

And rest from thy flight on the breast of my love. 


Sweet wanderer of Hellas! repose thee, and then 
Fly off to thy turtle, who chides thy delay. 

Soon, missioned from Athens, come braving again 
The tyrants and vultures that frown on thy way. 

Return from the free, and let Liberty’s tones 

Strike the ears of our kings on their tottering thrones. 

Come, drink of my goblet, poor messenger dove, 

And rest from thy flight on the breast of my love. 
Cork. W. D. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
New York, June 7, 1839, 

A work of considerable importance, announced to 
be forthcoming in the autumn, under Congressional 
auspices, (Congress having bought the MSS. for 
$30,000,) is the * Madison Papers.’ The only re- 
cords known to exist of the Debates in the Congress 
of the Confederation, from 1782 to 1787, are mere 
fragments, which it is now proposed to fill up with 
numerous letters and extracts of letters, descriptive 
of passing events, written by Mr. Madison to various 
distinguished friends. The value of such documents, 
from such a source, is apparent at a glance. Another 
portion of the MSS. is still more promising, being 
nothing less than a full report of the entire Debates of 
the Convention which adopted the Constitution, from 
Madison’s own hand, and written at the time. It ap- 
pears, that, with a prophetic patriotism, in which 
there is something almost sublime, he deliberately 
set himself to the great task of recording all that was 
worthy of record in the sayings and doings of an as- 
semblage the most remarkable, perhaps, ever con- 
vened. What stores of wisdom for the statesman of 
all nations—for every man! This is literature of the 
practical kind; such as you have a right especially 
to expect from us; and the more eagerly, as it con- 
cerns yourselves subjectively, and not merely in a 
literary or popular sense. 

Travels are another department in which we begin 
to make a creditable display. Our countrymen are 
Now scattered over the face of the globe; the Eng- 





lish, I think, are their only rivals. A valuable work, 


‘ to the publication of which we look anxiously forward, 


is expected from Prof. Robinson, a profound oriental 
and especially biblical scholar, who has been lately 
travelling in Palestine, and from whom, as I see by 
the Atheneum just received (No. 595), an interesting 
letter was lately read at your Geographical Society. 
Another has lately appeared in the * Biblical Reposi- 
tory,’ a very able Review, but which, probably, does 
not reach you. The general account of his route is, 
of course, much the same, but he enters into more 
particulars respecting the Dead Sea. The intense 
saltness and bitterness of the waters, he traces to their 
natural causes. The ridge of hills, on the south 
side, is a “mere mass of rock salt,” barely covered 
over with layers of soft limestone, marl, and the like, 
through which the salt breaks out, and appears on the 
side in precipices, forty to fifty feet high, and some 
hundred feet in length ! Fragments are also strewed 
along the shore of the sea. In a late anonymous letter 
from Leipzic,—it must have been written by Robin- 
son,—he operates on poor Mr. Buckingham (who is 
still lecturing here). ‘Take a sample, as a curiosity: 
Mr. Buckingham says, the country from Pelusium to 
the Dead Sea is as flat as the ocean, whereas the fact 
is, “it has every variety of inequality, from gentle 
undulation to towering precipice. Isolated moun- 
tains rise from its surtace, and chains of mountains 
crossit. In one part it consists of a mass so nearly 
impassable, that after inquiring on every side, I 
have been unable to hear that they are crossed by 
any public path.” He adds—* This is an important 
feature of this desert, and one not yet pointed out, in 
reference to the journeying of the Israelites. For 
they must have approached Palestine either on the 
west or east of the mountains. That they did not 
pass to the west of them is clear; for that would 
have brought them near to the Philistines, to avoid 
whom they were led the circuitous route by Sinai; 
it would have led them directly to Beersheba, of 
which nothing is said in the narrative ; they would 
there have found no mountain to ascend, like that of 
Hermah ; nor would they come to Arad. They 
therefore passed on the east side, which brought them 
into the Arabah, where we are to look for that im- 
portant place Kadesh Barnea, which has hitherto 
been sought for in vain by Biblical geographers.” He 
makes a sad reduction, too, from Mr. Buckingham’s 
account of the moveable sands. The Professor spent 
fifty days in the desert, and he knows of nothing of the 
sort. ‘There is some sand, here and there, he says, 
but the surface shows more rocks, stones, and gravel, 
too large to be moved by the wind. The account of 
a caravan from Cairo to Jerusalem, he also considers 
a mistake ; there is not only no caravan, but no occa- 
sion for it—no commerce at all on the route. 

Thus far books. I must now teil you about Mr. 
Espy, the rain-maker. Youmay remember that his 
theory of storms was referred to and explained by 
Prof. Bache, at the last meeting of the British As- 
sociation (Athen. No. 565); and in the January Edin- 
burgh Review it was said that if the “ new theory does 
not succeed in supplanting its rival, it cannot fail to 
lead the abettors of both to a more rigorous examina- 
tion of their data.” This is rather respectful, con- 
sidering what Mr. Espy claims. What this is, I 
wish to explain, and it can now be done satisfac- 
torily, inasmuch as the theorist has been induced to 
come out with a full exposé. His object, then, is to 
manufacture rain, say in time of drought! Mr. Espy 
begins by laying down these principles:—1, It is 
known, he says, that if air should be expanded into 
double the volume by diminished pressure, it would 
be cooled about ninety degrees of Fahrenheit. 2, 
I have shown, he says, by experiment that if air 
at the common dew point in summer, in time of 
drought, 71 degrees, should go up in a column to a 
height sufficient to expand it by diminished pressure 
into double the volume, it would condense into water 
or visible cloud (by the cold of expansion) more than 
one-half of its vapour—a quantity sufficient to pro- 
duce nearly three inches of rain. 3, It is known by 
chemical principles, that the caloric of elasticity 
given out during the condensation of this vapour, 
would be equal to about 30,000 tons of anthracite 
coal burnt on each square mile over which the cloud 
extended. 4, I have shown by experiment that this 
caloric of elasticity would prevent the air from cool- 
ing only about half as much as it would, if it had no 
vapour in it, or about forty-five degrees at the height 





assumed, which would cause the air in the cloud to be 

at that height, about forty-five degrees warmer than the 
air on the outside of the cloud at the same height. [ 
have shown from these principles [‘ Journal of the 
Franklin Institute for 1836°] that the barometer would 
fall, under the cloud thus formed, in favourable cir- 
cumstances, as much as it is known to fall sometimes 
under the middle of a dense and lofty cloud; and 
that consequently the air would rush in on all sides 
towards the centre of the cloud and upwards in the 
middle, and thus continue the condensation of the 
vapour and the formation of cloud and the genera- 
tion of rain. I have shown, also, that the air does 
move inwards on all sides towards the centre of the 
space or region where a great rain is falling, and of 
course upwards, after it comes in under the cloud, 
which is so much lighter than the surrounding air; 
at least, that it does so in all storms investigated, 
which now amount to sixteen, besides several torna. 
does, in all of which the trees were thrown with their 
tops inwards. From these principles, established by 
experiment, and confirmed by observation, it follows, 
that if a large body of air is made to ascend in a co- 
lumn, a large cloud will be generated, and that that 
cloud willcontain in itself aself-sustaining power,which 
may move from the place over which it was formed, 
and cause the air over which it passes to rise up into 
it,and thus form more cloud and rain, until the rain 
may become general; for many storms which com- 
mence in the West Indies, very narrow, are known 
to move from the place of beginning several thousand 
miles, widening out and increasing in size, until they 
become many hundred miles wide.” 

Mr. Espy now goes on to say, that if his reason. 
ing be correct, thus far, great fires and the bursting 
out of volcanoes should make rain; and he thinks 
there is proof that they do so. From some of 
these principles, too, it might be expected that 
clouds would form over large cities and towns, 
where much fuel is burnt; and Mr. Espy says it is 
found to be so. He refers to Manchester for proof, 
and also to Mamett’s statements, in his collection 
of facts concerning the Ashby Coal-field. The con- 
nexion, then, he argues, between fires and rain, is 
not accidental. “ Humboldt acknowledged this in 
the case of volcanoes, when he speaks of the mys- 
terious connexion between volcanoes and rain, and 
says that when a volcano bursts out in South Ame- 
rica in a dry season it sometimes changes it toa rainy 
one.” Mr. Espy, of course, thinks that he has cleared 
up this “ mystery,” and that what applies to vol- 
canoes applies to other fires in proportion. He ex- 
plains why they do not always make rain, and states 
that he is willing to undertake experiments in proof 
of his argument, provided Congress or the Pennsyl- 
vanian Legislature will reward him in the event of 
his being successful. 

This water subject reminds me of an interesting 
statement respecting our great north-western lakes, 
which appears in the late Report of the * Michigan 
State Geologist, —a region, by the way, which has 
been but two or three years a State. Such facts 
show that practical science, as I have hinted before, 
like practical literature, is really exciting some atten- 
tion among us. The following is the only authentic 
tabular view of these waters I have seen; it may be 
a novelty to some of your readers :— 

Mean length. Mean breadth. Area,sq. 2am. 


Superior ........ GID. ccccccceees Bocvccsocveses 32. 
Michigan........ er DDicccveveseed 22,000 
Huron .......... BOD... ccccsccess BD. vccccccces 20,000 
Green Bay ...... Tee 20. ccccccceee 2,00 
Behe cccccccccccs BOD. cc ccccccces MB. weoscceces 9,600 
Ontario ........ BBD. cccccccccesMBecccccccccss 6,300 
St. Clair ........ ——— Biccnsccseces 360 





90,060 
The same tabular statement exhibits also the depth 
and the elevation of each above tide water. 


Mean depth. Elevation. 
Superior ............ 900 ft. ........596 ft. 
Michigan............ WIR cccccccnses 578 
BEGG 2 oc cccccccces BRED... ccvvcncsee 578 
BEE cossccccecee Da ccccccested 570 
eae — er 565 
Ontario ............ GOO... wccccccces 232 


It is computed that the lakes contain above 14,000 
cubic miles of water; a quantity more than half of 
all the fresh water on the earth. The extent of 
country drained by the lakes, from Niagara to the 
north-western angle of Superior, including also the 
area of the lakes themselves, is estimated at 335,515 
square miles. 
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The United States, you are aware, is not yet the 
dise of the Fine Arts. We are advancing a little, 
however, as hereafter I hope to prove. Meanwhile, 
I congratulate you on your prospect of seeing the 
Indian Gallery of Mr. Catlin. This collection may 
be regarded as a great curiosity ; and not the least 
so, asa proof of the ability of man’s genius, and the 
enthusiastic perseverance which belongs to it, to pre- 
vail against obstacles of every description. Catlin, 
who was bred an artist, united with that talent a 
strong travelling propensity. Long since, he con- 
ceived the plan of going among the Indian nations of 
the West, where white men have never been before, 
—nations who have never emerged from the shade 
of the primal forest,—with the view to study every 
thing interesting about them, and of preserving re- 
presentations on the spot of what he saw. To do 
this well, he must not only travel, but live among 
them ; and this is what he has done. Seven years 
of the prime of his life have been spent in the 
trans-Mississippian wilds. He ascended and descend- 
ed the Missouri more than 2,000 miles in his frail 
canoe, here and there visiting the shore. In this 
way he became acquainted with thirty-eight tribes, 
He has made, and brought back, more than 500 
pictures,—not merely portraits, but landscapes, and 
still more, paintings illustrative generally of Indian 
life, traditions, religion, &c. The collection would 
be invaluable, in a philosophical view, even if these 
nations were stationary like most others,—liable to 
be visited by a succession of travellers, and likely to 
be better known to us than they are now. But your 
readers, perhaps, know how much otherwise it is. 
Take one fact for a specimen. There are six con- 
nected paintings of the Mandans, exhibiting a view 
of their village, 1,800 miles above St. Louis, the 
interior of a lodge, the medicine lodge, the buffalo 
dance, the pohk-hong, or cutting scene, and the last 
race. These paintings are already the only evidence 
of the existence of the Mandans, Since Mr. Catlin 
was amongst them (and then there were 2,400), they 
have all been swept off by the small-pox, except 31, 
who have been finally subdued and made slaves of 
by the Rickarees, These paintings are now exhi- 
biting at Philadelphia; but Mr. Catlin has an- 
nounced his purpose of taking them to London 
forthwith. I should add, that, besides the pictures, 
Mr. Catlin’s collection of curiosities is very great. 
The walls of his room are covered with skins, dresses, 
weapons of war, &c. 

Having advanced “ thus far into the bowels of the 
land,” I may as well mention that the American 
Fur Company has just sent a trade expedition, (with 
a dozen clerks and some 110 assistants,) up the Mis- 
souri river. This is done every two years or so. What 
makes the present voyage unusually interesting, is 
the connexion of science with it. In this expedition 
are M. Nicolet, of the Academy of Sciences of Paris, 
some of our topographical engineers, &c. This looks 
well. The party will mount far above the mouth of 
the Yellow Stone,—say 2,000 miles of the Missouri, 
—by steam ? 

Here I should have brought my long letter to a 
close, but that I have just read in the papers an 
account of the proceedings in our Circuit Court, by 
which Marryat attempted, unsuccessfully, to secure 
his copyrights. I send the particulars, copied from 
The Enquirer. 

Marryat v. Colyer—This was a case where an ap- 
plication was made to the Court by the complainant, 
to procure an injunction against the defendant, to pre- 
vent the publication, by the latter, of a work entitled 
‘The Phantom Ship,’ of which the complainant was 
the alleged author. It may, perhaps, be well here to 
state the probable origin of the rumour, some time 
since current, that the complainant in this case had 
declared formally his “ intentions” of becoming a 
citizen of the United States. Several months since, 
while he was on a visit to this city, the complainant 
attended the United States Court, then in session, 
accompanied by Mr. Price, the then District Attor- 
ney, for the purpose of taking the prescribed oaths, 
&ec. Application was made to the Court, and the 
books of the clerk prepared, but the “ intentions” 
were not then, nor were they ever after, “ declared.” 
On the 6th of November last, Capt. Marryat depo- 
sited in the clerk’s office for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania, a copy of the title of the ‘Phantom 
Ship,’ and during the present term application was 





made by his counsel, Mr. Hastings, for an injunc- 
tion as above stated. On Friday last the case 
was argued. On the opening of the Court yes- 
terday, Judge Betts delivered the following deci- 
sion :—“ An injunction having been moved for in 
behalf of the complainant, to restrain the defendant 
from publishing and vending‘ The Phantom Ship,’ a 
book composed by the complainant, and the proofs 
and allegations of the parties in the premises having 
been heard and duly considered by the Court, and it 
appearing to the Court that the complainant is a 
subject of the Queen of Great Britain, and a Captain 
in the British Navy, and that his family are domi- 
ciled in that kingdom, and the said complainant, 
after a temporary visit to the United States, left this 
country for England, and there being no evidence of 
his intention to return to the United States, animo 
manandi, therefore it is considered by the Court, that 
on the 6th day of November, 1838, when the com- 
plainant deposited the title of the said ‘ Phantom 
Ship’ in the clerk’s office of the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania, as charged in his bill of complaint, he 
was not a resident of the United States within the 
intention and meaning of the act of Congress respect- 
ing copyrights, and is not therefore entitled to secure 
to himself the exclusive right to publish and vend the 
said book as claimed by his said bill. Whereupon 
it is ordered and decreed that the motion for an in- 
junction in this behalf be denied.” 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Wuen we took up the new number of the Quar- 
terly Review, we fancied that, like Sergeant Kite’s 
military cap, “it smelt woundily of gunpowder ;” 
and sure enough, on opening the volume, we found it 
charged with combustibles from beginning to end. 
Formerly, our contemporary had its professed arti- 
cles of political denunciation, which went off with a 
bounce, and left the atmosphere of the journal clear 
for a little sober discussion of literary and scientific 
matters; but we have lived to see political feeling 
introduced into nearly all its discussions, rendering 
our consideration of what may be the subjects treated 
of in the several articles subordinate to an inquiry 
concerning the persons written at. This we take 
to be among the signs of the times; for if there 
were not a furious demand for such passionate, exas- 
perating, and fanatical discussion, our contemporary 
is far too sagacious to adopt the tone,and to “ waste 
its sweetness,” either in the political or the pecuniary 
sense, “on the desert air.” We observe the same 
perverse spirit bursting forth in the discussions of 
our great legislative assemblies—we hear its voice 
loud and harsh, echoing from public meetings—nay, 
what is far more deplorable, resounding within the 
walls of the temple of the God of Peace! To what 
end must such asystem of morbid stimulation come ? 
Is England indeed losing its intellectual character, 
and lapsing into babbling bigotry ? Are appeals to 
reason and to principle to be totally cast aside, for 
the indulgence of idle sarcasm and baseless asser- 
tion? Are we, by accustoming ourselves to speak 
daggers, to become fitted to use them in defence 
of selfish interests? It is certain, that within the 
last few years a great change has come over the 
English mind; and that change is proceeding with 
accelerated movement. This must be followed by 
corresponding changes in institutions and material 
interests; and whether the breaking up of old habits 
and forms of thought is the commencement of a 
state of decay and drivelling, or the harbinger of 
a new and more healthful condition of intellect, is 
a question to which philosophy and patriotism 
must soon turn with anxiety. But we are for- 
getting our contemporary, which, indeed, was only 
the suggesting link of association to a train of ideas 
derived from other sources,—an occasion meet 
for venting a feeling that awaited its opportunity for 
expression. ‘The leading article of the present num- 
ber takes for its subject, Prescott’s ‘ History of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella; and it comes from the writer 
who has furnished some former articles on Spanish 
subjects. The same pen, we conceive, has contributed 
a paper on Boz’s ‘ Oliver Twist,’ equally marked with 
its own peculiar stamp,—with, say, mannerism. That 
mannerism is not of a quality formed for the handling 
of any subject of real and durable interest; the 
sparkling wit, overpouring with fanciful allusions and 


varied reading, now stepping aside to crack a jest, 
and now to apply a whimsical quotation, must want 
the earnestness of purpose which is necessary to carry 
the reader along, where the subject is of major im- 
portance. He who thinks only of shining, can hardly 
be deemed anxious to convince ; and the mere fact of 
joking out of season seems to imply an inaptitude to 
perceive the truth it neglects. The fault becomes 
much more glaring, when the vein has been some- 
what exhausted, and the humour ceases to flow spon- 
taneously. In the treatment of such a work as Mr. 
Prescoit’s, we look for accuracy, rather than for bril- 
liancy of thought ; and yet there are huddled within 
the fifty odd pages of the article in question, principles 
and maxims altogether incompatible ; dicta of liberal- 
ism which, carried to their legitimate conclusions, 
must overthrow the whiole fabric of politics which it 
pleases the critic to laud and to uphold. The truth 
seems to be, that under his surface of Conservatism 
this writer conceals a heart full of downright Radical- 
ism. On the lighter subject of Oliver Twist, the critic 
is more at home; but even there,wethink, he sacrifices 
much of the philosophy of his theme, to look out for 
a sneer at Lord Normanby, a quiz on Lord Pal- 
merston, or an indelicate allusion to Miss Martineau. 
All this is in the very worst’ taste; and the more to 
be lamented, because the writer, if he would conde- 
scend to be natural, possesses talents which might 
benefit mankind. The most amusing paper is made 
up of long extracts from Captain Harris’s South 
African expedition. There is a short article on Mr. 
Milnes’s poetry, and one yet more brief and unsatis- 
factory on Dr. Wordsworth’s ‘ Athens.’ The rest are 
all professedly polemical and political, and therefore 
beyond the limited sphere of our inquiry. With re- 
spect however to the article on the Protestant Ziller- 
thals, we must take leave to say, that though we 
doubt not the bigotry of the Austrian government, we 
think the present moment ili chosen for charging the 
Catholic religion with persecution, when Protestants at 
home are refusing education to such of their country- 
men as dissent from the national church. The effort, 
too, to shift the blame from the Austrian government 
(the absolute Austrian government,) upon the clergy, 
is as unsuccessful as it is uncandid, 

On Saturday last, the “vexed question” of the 
Nelson Testimonial was decided, by the selection of 
Mr. Railton to execute the monument. Under the 
circumstances, the Committee had, perhaps, no other 
alternative. 

We noticed lately that the French Chamber of 
Peers had under consideration some proposed altera- 
tions in the law of copyright. The same thing might 
be said, we believe, of our own House of Commons, 
but that the measure has come on and gone off, days 
having been named for discussion which have passed 
without a word being said, till we really know not 
what, at this moment, is the state of the question: 
for anything indeed that appears in the report of 
proceedings, the Bill may have been rejected alto- 
gether. By way of revival, we may as well print a 
petition from Mr. T. Hood, which has been or was to 
have been presented to the House, and which, if it 
does nothing more, will raise a laugh against some of 
the arguments used by the great landholders and 
fundholders. 

To the Honourable the Commons in Parliameat 

assembled. 





The humble Petition of the undersigned Thomas 
Hood, sheweth,— . 
| That your Petitioner is the proprietor of certain 
| copyrights, which the law treats as copyhold, and 
| which in justice and equity should be his frecholds. 
He cannot conceive how Hood’s Own, without a 
| change in the title deeds, as well as the title, can 
| become Everybody’s Own hereafter. , : 
That your Petitioner may burn or publish his 
manuscripts at his own option, and enjoy a right in 
and control over his own productions, which no press, 
now or hereafter, can justly press out of him. ’ 
That as a landed proprietor does not lose his 
right to his estate in perpetuity by throwing open 
his grounds for the convenience or gratification of 
the public, neither ought the property of an author 
in his own works to be taken from him until all Parks 
become Commons. ; 
That your Petitioner, having sundry snug little 
estates in view, would not object, after a term, to 


! contribute his private share to a general scramble, 
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provided the Landed and Monied Interest, as well as 
the Literary Interest, were thrown into the heap; 
but that in the meantime the fruits of his brain 
ought no more to be cast amongst the public than a 
Christian woman’s apples or a Jewess’s oranges. 

That cheap bread is as desirable and necessary as 
cheap books, but it hath not yet been thought just 
or expedient to ordain that after a certain number of 
crops, all corn fields shall become public property. 

That whereas in other cases long possession is held 
to affirm a right to property, it is inconsistent and 
unjust that a mere lapse of twenty-eight, or any 
other term of years, should deprive an author at once 
of principal and interest in his own Literary Fund. 
To be robbed by Time is a sorry encouragement to 
write for Futurity. 

That a work which endures for many years must 
be of a sterling character, and ought to become 
national property—but at the expense of the public, 
or at any expense save that of the author or his 
descendants. It must be an ungrateful generation 
that, in its love of cheap copies, can lose all regard 
for “ the Dear Original.” 

That whereas your Petitioner has sold sundry of 
his copyrights to certain publishers for a sum of 
money, he does not see how the public, which is only 
a larger firm, can justly acquire even a share in a 
copyright, except by similar means, namely, by pur- 
chase or assignment. That the public, having con- 
stituted itself by law the executor and legatee of the 
author, ought, in justice, and according to the practice 
in other cases, to take to his debts as well as to his 
literary assets. 

That when your Petitioner shall be dead and 
buried, he might, with as much propriety and decency, 
have his body snatched as his literary remains, 

That by the present law, the “ wisest, virtuousest, 
discreetest, best” of authors is tardily rewarded, pre- 
cisely as a vicious, seditious, or blasphemous writer is 
summarily punished—namely, by the forfeiture of 
his copyright. 

That in case of any infringement on his copyright, 
your Petitioner cannot conscientiously or comfort- 
ably apply for redress to the law, whilst it sanctions 
universal piracy hereafter. 

That your Petitioner hath two children, who look 
up to him not only as the author of the Comic An- 
nual, but as the author of their being. 

T hat the effect of the law as regards an author is 
virtually to disinherit his next-of-kin, and cut him off 
with a book instead of a shilling. 

That your Petitioner is very willing to write for 
Posterity on the lowest terms, and would not object 
to the long credit, but that when his heir shall apply 
for payment to Posterity, he will be referred back to 
Antiquity. 

That as a man’s hairs belong to his head, so his 
head should belong to his heirs ; whereas, on the 
contrary, your Petitioner hath ascertained, by a nice 
calculation, that one of his principal copy rrights will 
expire on the same day that his only son should come 
of age. The very law of nature protests against an 
unnatural law which compels an author to write for 
everybody's posterity—except his own. 

Finally, whereas it has been urged “ if an author 
writes for Posterity, let him look to Posterity for his 
reward”—your Petitioner adopts that very argument, 
and on its very principle prays for the adoption of 
the Bill introduced by Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, seeing 
that by the present arrangement, Posterity is bound 
to pay everybody or anybody but the true creditor. 

Ard your Petitioner shall ever pray. 

Signed, (Tuomas Hoop.) 
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SCIENTI Fic “AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

June 6.—F. Baily, Esq. V.P. in the chair.—. 
George Barker, Esq. was elected. The paper read: 

‘ Experiments on the Chemical Constitution of 
several bodies which undergo the Vinous Fermenta- 
tion, and on certain results of the Chemical Action,’ 
by R. Rigg, Esq.—The special object of this paper 
is to show, first, that sugar is not constituted of carbon 
and water only; secondly, that during the vinous 
fermentation water is decomposed ; ‘thirdly, that 
neither pure carbonic acid nor alcohol, in the common 
acceptation of the term, is the product of this che- 
mical action; and fourthly, that fermented liquors 
owe some of their valuable qualities to peeuliar pro- 
ducts formed during fermentation. In order to trace 
the various chemical changes which occur in this 
part of his research, the author has had recourse to 
numerous experiments, the details of which are re- 
corded in tabular forms. The first table exhibits the 
analysis of different kinds of sugar, honey, treacle, 
grape-juice, and extract of malt and hops, the general 
result of which is that all these compounds contain 
oxygen in excess above the proportion in which it 
exists in water, and that they also contain a small 
quantity of nitrogen. He shows, by two independent 
modes of experimenting, that these bodies, when in 
solution, cannot be the only compounds undergoing 
decomposition during that fermentation, which has 
for its product spirit and carbonic acid ; and in proof 
of this proposition he recapitulates the ‘different ele- 
ments in the compounds at the commencement and 
at the conclusion of the experiments. He finds that 
when the proximate elements are made the subject 
of calculation, the weight of the alcohol (constituted 
of two equivalents of carbon, three of hydrogen and 
one of oxygen) added to that of the carbonic acid 
and undecomposed sugar, exceeds the weight of the 
sugar employed, by about 7 per cent. On recapitu- 
lating the ultimate elements, he finds that the hy- 
drogen and the oxygen in the compounds after the 
fermentation exceed their quantity in the sugar ex- 
perimented upon, by 15 per cent. of the former and 
nearly 14 per cent. of the latter; and as a proof 
that no material error is occasioned by the mode of 
experimenting, it is found that the difference between 
the quantity of carbon at the first and at the last is 
very small. Having arrived at these conclusions, the 
author infers from his experiments that the water of 








we olefiant gas. 


solution is decomposed by the carbon of the dissolved 
vegetable matter, in every case of the vinous fermen- 
tation, and in proportions proximately represented 
by the following formule: viz. 
end ato 
2 equivalents of the hy- “hr 

drogen of the water. 
lequivalent of thecar-\¢.i9 | g-19 

bon of the sugar . P 
2 equivalents ve ma 16" \co2carbonie ans. 

oxygen of the water § 
This decomposition he conceives is brought about by 
the influence of nitrogen, a very small quantity of 
which enters into the constitution of the olefiant gas, 
forming the base of all spirituous fluids of the alcohol 
and ethereal kind ; and thus each compound experi- 
mented upon forms these products in proportion to 
the quantity of carbon which undergoes chemical 
change, whether that compound be sugar, soluble 
parts of malt, grape-juice, or any other body. The 





author proceeds to inquire into the constitution of 
the products which result from this chemical action. 

He finds the gas which is given off to be composed 
of carbonic acid, mixed with a small proportion of 
carburetted hydrogen ; and the spirit, when subjected 
to careful analysis, to resolve itself into carbonic acid, 

water, and a very small proportion of nitrogen : and 
in further proof of the existence of this last-mentioned 
element in spirit, the author has recourse to the ulti- 
mate analysis of the charcoal obtained from alcohol 
and olefiant gas, a mode of experimenting which he 
conceives is less liable to error. He states that the 
views thus sought to be established are confirmed, 
not merely by these direct experiments, but likewise 
by other changes which fermented liquors undergo 
on being kept under circumstances favourable for 
further chemical action ; and that having proved the 
existence of such a compound as one constituted of 
carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen, and shown that 
water is decomposed during its formation, he thinks 
we are enabled to account for many other changes 
which occur during the decomposition of vegetable 
matter and the growth of plants: whence he proceeds 
to show that evidence of the presence of such a com- 
pound as the above in fermented liquors is afforded 
by the changes which take place in consequence of 
keeping them. On subjecting to ultimate analysis 
the semi-fluids obtained by exposing fermented 
liquors to a temperature of 110° Fahr., the author 
found a decided difference hetween the chemical 
constitution of those procured from old, and those 
from new vinous fluids; and on searching for the law 
by which these differences are regulated, he found 
that the spirituous part entered into such combina- 
tion with the excess of oxygen before referred to, 
and the undecomposed vegetable matter, so as to 
form with them new compounds. After experiencing 
some difficulty in effecting a separation of these newly 
formed bodies, he found that while rectified pyroxylie 
spirit, of the specific gravity from 830 to 835, scarcely 
dissolved an appreciable quantity of the extract of 
malt and hops, considerable portions of the semi- 
fluids obtained from old ale and old porter were, by 
agitating, dissolved therein. By using this spirit as 
a solvent he effected such a separation as enabled 
him to discover decided differences between the 
proximate chemical constitution of the semi-fluids 
obtained from old ale and old porter, and those from 
liquors of the same description when new. In ac- 
counting for many of the phenomena which accom- 
pany the vinous fermentation, the author observes 
that the small excess of oxygen found in all these 
compounds, which undergo this chemical action, is 
an essential and indispensable circumstance ; a con- 
clusion which is corroborated both by the formation 
of these new compounds which have been described, 
and by the generation of the acetic, tartaric, or malic 
acid, which is found in fermented liquors at all times, 
and in quantities varying according to the situations 
under which these fluids have been kept. 

June 13.—J. W. Lubbock, Esq., Treas., in the 
chair. 

The following papers were read :— 

‘Researches on the Tides. Tenth Series. On 
the Laws of Low Water at the Port of Plymouth, 
and on the Permanency of Mean Water,’ by the 
Rev. W. Whewell.—In this memoir, the author in- 
vestigates the question, how far the mean water, that 
is, the height of the tide midway between high and 
low water, is permanent during the changes which 
high and low water undergo. That it is so approxi- 
mately at Plymouth, having been already ascer- 
tained by short series of observations, it was desir- 
able to determine the real t of this per y 
by induction from longer series of observations. A 
period of six years was chosen for that purpose; 
and the method of discussing these observations was 
the same, with slight modifications, as in former re- 
searches. The height of low water, cleared from the 
effects of lunar parallax, and very nearly so from 
those of lunar declination, and compared with the 
height of high water, similarly cleared, enabled the 
author to ascertain whether the mean water also was 
affected by the semi-menstrual inequality. The 
results of the calculation show, that the height of 
mean water is, within two or three inches, constant 
from year to year; and that, for each fortnight, it 
has a semi-menstrual inequality amounting to six or 
seven inches;—the height being greatest when the 
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transit is at 6h., and least when at 11 h.,—the im- 
mediate cause of this inequality being, that the semi- 
menstrual inequality of low water is greater than 
that of high water: this inequality, however, is pro- 
bably modified by local circumstances. These re- 
searches have also verified the theoretical deduction, 
that the height both of low and of high water being 
affected by the moon’s declination, their mean height 
partakes of the variations in this latter element, in 
successive years, consequent on the change of posi- 
tion of the moon’s orbit. At Plymouth, the increase 
in mean low water amounts to about two inches for 
each degree of increase in the declination. In the 
high water, this change is less marked. The parallax 
correction of the height of low water is obtained 
from all years alike, by taking the residue of each 
observation, which remains when the semi-menstrual 
inequality is taken away, and arranging these resi- 
dues for each hour of transit, according to the 
parallax. The declination correction is obtained in 
a manner analogous to the parallax correction, from 
each year’s observations, with some correction for 
the variation in the mean declination of the moon in 
each year. 

2. ‘Researches on the Tides. Eleventh Series. 
On certain Tide Observations made in the Indian 
Seas,’ by the Rev. W. Whewell.—This paper con- 
tains the results of the examination by the author of 
certain series of tide observations made at several 
places in the Indian Seas, which were forwarded to 
the Admiralty by the Hon. East India Company. 
These localities were Cochin, Corringa River, Surat 
roads in the Gulf of Cambay, Gogah, on the opposite 
side of the same Gulf, and Bassadore, in the Island 
of Kissmis, in the Persian Gulf. 

38. ‘On the Electrolysis of Secondary Compounds,’ 
by J. F. Daniell, Esq.—The discovery of definite 
electro-chemical action naturally suggests the in- 
quiry into the relative proportion of that part of a 
voltaic current which, in the case of its decomposing 
asaline solution, is carried by the elements of the 
water, and that part which is carried by the elements 
of the saline compound, and into the definite rela- 
tions, if any such there be, subsisting between the 
two electrolytes so decomposed. This question was 
the origin of the investigation which forms the sub- 
ject of the present letter. The power which the 
author employed in this experimental inquiry, was 
that of a small constant battery of thirty cells, six 
inches in height, with tubes of earthenware, charged 
in the manner he has described. in his former com- 
munications to the Society. The result of the first 
experiment evidently indicated that the decomposi- 
tion of one equivalent of water was accompanied by 
the decomposition of an exact equivalent of sulphate 
of soda. The author then endeavours to ascertain 
whether the power of the current is equally divided 
between what had hitherto beon regarded as the two 
equivalent electrolytes. The first experiments he 
made in order to determine this point, seemed to 
lead to the extraordinary conclusion, that the same 
current which is just sufficient to separate an equi- 
valent of oxygen from an equivalent of hydrogen in 
one vessel, will at the same time separate an equi- 
valent of oxygen from one of hydrogen, and also an 
equivalent of sulphuric acid from one of soda in an- 
other vessel. The author then examines the remark- 
able phenomena relative to the transfer of matter 
from one electrode to the other without the decompo- 
sition of the transported compound—a phenomenon 
which was first observed by Mr. Porret in glass cells 
divided into two compartments by a diaphragm of 
bladder. Having observed that the products of elec- 
trolyzation cannot be kept long separate in their re- 
S8pective cells, on account of the ultimate mixture of 
the liquids on the platinode sideof the diaphragm, the 
author was led to construct an apparatus by which 
this evil is remedied much more perfectly, and to 
which he gives the name of the double diaphragm cell, 
It consists of two cells, formed of two glass cylinders, 
with collars at their lower ends, fitted by grinding 
toa stout glass tube bent into the form of the letter U, 

and firmly fixed on a wooden post. The current 
transmitted by this double cell is more retarded than 
when passing through the single cell, on account of 
the greater distance of the electrodes ; but it answers 
its intended purpose of stopping the transfer of the 
liquid even in the case of saline solutions, and there is 
still sufficient conducting power to render it powerfully 





effective. Experiments were then made to ascertain 
whether in the electrolysis of the dilute sulphuric acid 
any transfer of the acid takes place; from which 
the author concludes that during the electrolysis of 
an equivalent of water, a portion of acid passes over 
from the platinode to the zincode; and possibly an 
equal portion of water also passes over from the zin- 
code to the platinode. These experiments appear to 
confirm the results previously obtained ; namely, that 
one-fourth of an equivalent of sulphuric acid passes 
from the platinode to the zincode for every single 
equivalent of a compound which has been electrolyzed 
by the current. The author then proceeds to examine 
the following question, viz.: does the acid during its 
transfer, in the case of the mixed acid and water, or 
do the acid and the alkali, in the case of the saline 
solution, convey any portion of the current which 
effects the simultaneous decomposition of the water 
in both instances? He next investigates the action 
of the voltaic current on the aqueous solution of the 
chlorides, as the simpler constitution of this class of 
salts promised to throw some light on the nature of 
the electrolysis of secondary compounds. The re- 
sults of all these experiments tend tothe establishment 
of the fundamental principle, that the force which 
is measured by its definite action at any one point 
of a circuit cannot perform more than. an equivalent 
proportion of work at any other point of the same 
circuit ; and that the current, which is measured by 
its electrolysis of an equivalent of simple chloride of 
lead, cannot at the same time be sufficient to elec- 
trolyze an equivalent of chloride of sodium, and an 
equivalent of water, at the same electrodes. The 
sum of the forces which held together any number 
of ions, in a compound electrolyte, could, moreover, 
only have been equal to the force which held together 
the elements of a simple electrolyte, electrolyzed at 
the same moment in one circuit. In applying these 
principles to the electrolysis of the solution of sul- 
phate of soda, water seems to be electrolyzed, and at 
the same time the agid and alkali of the salt appear 
in equivalent proportions with the oxygen and hydro- 
gen, at their respective electrodes. It cannot be ad- 
mitted that after the decomposition of the water there 
is any excess of force applicable to the decomposition 
of the salt; but it must be concluded that the only 
electrolyte which yields is the sulphate of soda, the 
ions of which, however, are not the acid and alkali of 
the salt, but an anion, composed of an equivalent of 
sulphur, and four equivalents of oxygen and the me- 
tallic cathion, sodium. From the former, sulphuric 
acid is formed, at the anode, by secondary action, and 
the evolution of one equivalent of oxygen; and from 
the latter, soda at the cathode, by the secondary ac- 
tion of the metal, and the evolution of an equivalent 
of hydrogen. The formation of these secondary 
electrolytes, and compound anions and cathions, will 
probably furnish the key to the explanation of many 
of those decompositions, and recompositions to which 
the presence of water is necessary, such as those of 
nitric acid on the metals, and the formation of Shoen- 
bein’s circuit: but the author reserves for a future 
opportunity the examination of this hypothesis, as 
well as of the general question, 

* Experimental Researcheson the mode of operation 
of Poisons.’ By J. Blake, Esq.—In this paper the 
author examines more particularly the action of those 
poisons which appear to produce death by affecting 
the nervous system. After reviewing the evidence 
adduced in support of the opinion, that the effects of 
some poisons are owing to an impression made on 
the nerves of the part to which they are directly ap- 
plied, he proceeds to relate a series of experiments 
undertaken in order to show with what rapidity the 
blood is circulated through the body, and tending to 
prove, that a substance may be generally diffused 
through the system in nine seconds after its intro- 
duction into the veins. Experiments are then related 
in which the more rapidly fatal poisons had been 
used, and in which it was found, that an interval of 
more than nine seconds always elapsed, between the 
administration of a poison, and the appearance of 
the first systems of its action. The mere contact of 
a poison with a large surface of the body appears to 
be insufficient to give rise to general effects, as long 
as it is prevented from entering into the general cir- 
culation. Various -causes of fallacy in experiments 
of a similar kind, which have been adduced in sup- 
port of an opposite opinion, are pointed out, The 





following is a summary of the conclusions arrived at 
by the author. 

1. The time required for a substance to penetrate 
the capillary vessels, may be considered as inappre- 
ciable. 

2. The interval elapsing between the absorption 
of a substance by the capillaries, and its general 
diffusion through the body, may not exceed nine 
seconds. 

3. An interval of more than nine seconds always 
elapses between the introduction of a poison into 
the capillaries, or veins, and the appearance of its 
first effects. 

4. Ifa poison be introduced into a part of the vas- 
cular system nearer the nervous centres, its effects 
are produced more rapidly. 

5. The contact of a poison with a large surface of 
the body is not sufficient to give rise to general symp- 
toms, as long as its diffusion through the body is 
prevented. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

June 24...G. B. Greenough, Esq., President, in 
the chair. 

Extracts from the following papers were read :— 

1. From a letter, communicated by Colonel Cohen, 
United States, dated Rio de Janeiro, 9th March, 
1839, stating that two vessels, the Medina and Mary 
Jane, belonging to Mr. Burrows, of New York, had, 
during their recent voyage to the South Atlantic, re- 
discovered the Aurora Islands, six in number, and of 
which Mr. Burrows had made drawings. These 
islands, which lie about half way between the Falkland 
Islands and South Georgia, were discovered about 80 
years since by the ship San Miguel; 40 years after- 
wards the Spanish government sent the Atrevida to 
search for and examine them. Since this time many 
persons, and among others Weddell, the well-known 
antarctic navigator, have sought for them in vain, and 
they have been generally erased from our charts, 
Mr. Burrows describes these islands as six in number, 
about 300 feet high, extending north and south for 
a distance of 24 miles without any ship passage be- 
tween them, and 26 miles to the southward lie some 
rocks called the Shag Rocks. The Aurora Islands 
are stated to be in lat. 53° 22’ S., long. 44° 18’ W. 
(The longitude usually assigned to them in our charts 
is 48° W. of Greenwich.) 

2. Extract of a Letter from Mr. Thumburn to 
Lord Prudhoe, dated Alexandria, May 25.—The 
flotilla which the Pashé of Egypt had assembled at 
Khartam, for the purpose of exploring the Bahr el 
Abyad, or White Nile, has just returned from its 
experimental trip up that river, during which it was 
absent thirty-five days, and reached the country of the 
Shelukhs without encountering any opposition. It 
consists of six boats, having each 50 armed men ; and, 
after having laid in a year’s provisions, it will start 
again as soon as the waters begin to rise. 

3. An account of the Sinjir Hills, by Frederick 
Forbes, Esq., M.A., of the Bombay Medical Staffi— 
Being at Mosul, on his way from India, at the end 
of September, 1838, Mr. Forbes was induced to visit 
Sinjar on account of nothing being known, except by 
native report, of that part of Mesopotamia. The 
first portion of the route ran nearly N.W. along the 
western bank of the Tigris, thence leading a little to 
the northward of W., to the ancient town of Til 
*Afar, singularly situated on four steep rugged hills 
of limestone rock, and the only inhabited place in 
the open desert. From Mésul to the north-eastern 
off-set of the Sinjar range is about 83 miles, in a 
direction nearly west. After visiting all the villages 
and other places worthy of notice in the hills, or 
rather mountains, as they rise 1,500 feet above the 
sea, Mr. Forbes again crossed the desert from their 
north-western end in a northerly direction, to Nisi- 
bin. The Sinjar hills are peopled solely by Yezfdf, 
or, as they are commonly called, Dasini: they wor- 
ship the Devil, and have many singular rites and 
superstitions. Their number has been greatly ex- 
aggerated by report, and the terror caused by their 
depredations. They have, at present, 17 inhabited, 
and 7 ruined villages, containing a population of up- 
wards of 6,000. The courses of the rivers Holi, or 
HawéAli, and Kh4bur, and the situation of the Lake 
of Khatanfyah, have been hitherto erroneously laid 
down in our maps. The first-mentioned stream 
joins the Kh4bur to the westward of the hills; and 
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the lake, instead of being to the southward or east- 
ward of them, is within a few miles to the north of 
their north-western end. The Hassawi from Azno- 
war, the Jakhjakha or Mygdonius from Nisibin, and 
the Kaukab from near Mardin, all join the Khabur 
before it receives the Holi. That part of the Meso- 
potamian plain between the Sinjér hills and the 
Karajah Tagh, or Mount Masius of the ancients, is 
by no means destitute of water, and has many small 
rivulets of a few miles in length, but no streams of 
sufficient size to find their way to the Kk4bur, or 
Euphrates. Besides the account of these hills, Mr. 
Forbes has communicated to the Society the names 
of all the places in the district of Mésul, correctly 
written in the Arabic character, and a detailed itine- 
rary of his route from Mésul, by Sinjar, Nisibin, and 
Mariin, to Diyarbekr ; the former part of which is 
incorrectly laid down in every existing map. 

4. ‘On the Nile, and the present and former 
Levels of Egypt,’ by J. G. Wilkinson, Esq.—After 
observing that the Delta has not been protruded to 
any great extent into the Mediterranean since the 
foundation of ancient cities on the coast, which would 
otherwise stand far inland after the lapse of so many 
ages—and thatthe A°gy ptusof Homer, from which he 
says the isle of Pharos was distant one day’s sail, did 
not signify the land of Egypt, but the river Nile— 
Mr. Wilkinson made some remarks on the cause of 
the inundation in the rains that annually fall in 
Abyssinia, and showed that the land in the valley of 


the Nile gradually rises in proportion as the bed of | 


the river becomes more elevated; and this increase 
of elevation in perpendicular height (which is much 


smaller in Lower than in Upper Egypt) carries the | 


water of the inundation to a greater distance east 
and west over the plain now than in former times. 
“For it is evident,” says Mr. Wilkinson, “ that if 
the bed of the river rises ten feet (the banks aug- 
menting in the same proportion) the water must 
necessurily flow in a horizontal direction much far- 
ther upon the shelving slope of the desert, over which 
the alluvial deposit spreads ; and that this elevation 
of the river and the land actually takes place is abun- 
dantly proved by the appearance of ancient monu- 
ments, which, when erected, stood above the level of 
the mud of the Nile and its inundation, and are now 
buried several feet beneath its accumulated deposits. 
This is particularly evident from the situation of the 
two Colossi on the plain of Thebes, whose pedestals, 
placed not on alluvial soil, but on the sandy slope of 
the desert, are- buried from six feet ten inches to 
seven fect below the present level of the cultivated 
fand ; and is still farther proved by the fact of my 
having found a group of statues some distance be- 
hind these Colossi, which, likewise standing in their 
original position are now buried to the waist in the 
alluvial deposit. The distance from the Colossi to 
the statues is 300 feet, the former are buried about 
seven feet, the latter five feet three inches, giving a 
difference of one foot seven inches to one foot nine 
inches, or an average of twenty inches in 300 feet 
for the gradual slope of the desert, on which they 
are pluced, and over which the alluvial soil has ac- 
cumulated. From this,and from other observations 
in different parts of Egypt, the conclusion is, that the 
land has been raised perpendicularly by the deposits 
of the Nile nine feet in 1,700 years at Elephantine, 
on the first cataract ; at Thebes about seven ; and at 
Heliopolis about five feet ten inches, and so on, 
gradually diminishing towards the sea, though in a 
greater decreasing ratio, owing to the wider extent of 
the Delta. The height of the banks and the depres- 
sion of the land in the interior are indicated by the 
form of the dykes, which beginning on a level with 
the bank, and extending in a horizontal line, stand 
frequently twelve or fifteen feet above the land, near 
the edge of the desert; and the common notion 
respecting the invasion of the sand, is shown to be 
exceedingly exaggerated. The sand encroaches on 
the land on the Libyan side of Egypt, in those places 
where valleys open from the desert, but this bears a 
very small proportion to the whole surface of the 
country ; and it is evident, from a comparison of the 
extent of the alluvial deposit, and the partial inroads 
of the sand, that the beneficial effects of the former 
far exceed the injury done by the latter, and that 
there is a greater proportion of land capable of cul- 
tivation now than at any previous period. The 
sections across the desert to the Red Sea present a 


gradual ascent from the valley of the Nile to the 
eastward, till you reach the summit of a mountain 
plain of some extent, from which all the valleys or 
torrents running in a westerly direction empty them- 
selves into the Nile, and those to the eastward into 
the Red Sea. In{those parts where the primitive 
range joins the secondary mountains, the descent to 
the sea is generally shorter and more rapid, but the 
general character is the same; and on the Libyan 
side is a similar ascent, to the summit of the lime- 
stone range, which forms the extensive table-land of 
that part of Africa. The oases are merely depres- 
sions in this mountain plain; they vary in their 
depth, the Oasis Parva being of a much higher level 
than the Great Oasis: from which we may infer that 
the springs in the former are not supplied from that 
part of the Nile lying in the same latitude with it, 
but from some distant point, where the level of the 
river is more elevated. The water of the Nile per- 
colates to the Great Oasis by means of the bed of 
clay which forms its base, entering at some point a 
little to the south; and the only difference in the 
origin of the sources of the southern and northern 
Oases is that one is supplied from the river at no 
very great distance from it, and that the other tra- 
verses a more extensive bed of clay before it reaches 
the more elevated surface of the Oasis Parva. 

Mr. Wilkinson’s paper was illustrated by his large 
map of Thebes; the drawing of a new map of Egypt, 





on a large scale; and several sections across that 

country, in the parallels of 27°, 28°, 28° 26’ and 29°, 

| illustrating admirably the physical features of the 
remarkable valley of the Nile. 

Among the maps and donations on the table, was 

a map of Tuscany, in four sheets, on a scale of five 

miles to an inch, from a trigonometrical survey, by 


| Padre G. Inghirami, of the Scuole Pie, at Florence, | 


| and by him presented to the Society; a map of 
| northern Africa, by Segato, presented by Count Gra- 
| berg af Hemso, of Florence; a large map of the 
| N.E. frontier of India, by Captain Boileau Pem- 
| berton; the original chart of the Gulf of Cambay, in 
| India, by Lieut. Ethersey, of the Indian Navy, exhi- 
biting the nature and form of the shoals which occa- 
, sion the remarkable bore, or sudden rise of tide in 
that gulf; as well as itssouthern extension, to the dan- 
| gerous Malacca banks, also surveyed by that officer 
| during the past year. 
| The President announced, that, in accordance with 
| the recommendation of Major Jervis, now on the 
| eve of his departure for India, as Surveyor General, 
| the Council had that day resolved that a complete 
| set of the London Geographical Journal should be 
| presented to the public libraries of ten of the chief 
| naval and military stations in India, namely,—Cal- 
cutta, Madras, Bombay, Bangalore, Hydrabad, 
| Mhow, Dumdum, Khanpir, Meerut, and Delhi. 
| The Chairman also stated that he had the satis- 
faction to acquaint the Society that the Trustees had 
signed an agreement for a three years’ lease of the 
house No. 3, Waterloo Place, as a temporary abode, 
till an eligible building site could be obtained: the 
business of the Society would be immediately trans- 
ferred to those premises, but, as the house did not 
afford a general meeting room sufficiently spacious, 
we should be indebted to the courtesy of our present 
landlords for permission to continue to hold the 
evening meetings at the house of the Horticultural 
Society. 





ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

June 15.—Prof. Wilson in the chair—His High- 
ness Sultan Mahmood was elected an honorary mem- 
ber; and a donation from his Highness, consisting 
of fourteen volumes of Turkish works, printed at the 
| Imperial press at Constantinople, was laid upon the 

table. Thomas Newnham, Esq. presented several 
; ancient gold Hindé coins and medals, three Persian 
| MSS., &c. And from G. W. Traill, Esq. the Society 
| received an immense sheet of paper, measuring sixty 
| feet by twenty-five, made at Kumaon, as a specimen 

of the native manufacturer’s skill. This donation 
| was accompanied by a memorandum written by Mr. 
| Traill, descriptive of the processes of making the 
' paper, and of the useful quality it possessed of being 
invulnerable to the attacks of insects, The Cheva- 





lier Etienne Pisani, and Count Alexander Pisani, | 


of Constantinople, were elected non-resident mem- 
| bers. 





An Analysis, by Mr. W. Morley, of a portion of the 
‘Jami al Tuerikh, of Reshideddin, which has hi- 
therto been supposed to be lost, was read to the 
meeting. The paper stated that the original work 
of Reshideddin comprehended four volumes; of 
those, the first comprised a history of the Turks and 
Mongols to the time of Oljaita ; the second continued 
the same history to the time of the writer, with 
several other matters; the third volume contained a 
history of Mohammed, and the Arab tribes from 
whom he descended; and the fourth was chiefly 
geographical. Of all these, the first volume is the 
only one that has been hitherto known to exist ; and 
a portion of that volume has been recently published 
by the French Government, with a translation by 
M. Quatremére. The remaining volumes are rarely 
mentioned even by Oriental writers; and are sup- 
posed to have been destroyed several centuries 
ago. The part of which an analysis was read to 
the meeting, is a portion of the second volume. 
The copy is of great antiquity, and was written in 
the lifetime of the author ; in fact, within four years 
after he had completed his history. It is only a 
fragment, but it is well preserved, written in a beau- 
tiful hand, on large paper, and extends to fifty-nine 
folios, with numerous paintings, very well executed. 
The first part contains portions of the life of Mo- 
hammed, and is illustrated by three paintings. The 
second contains portions ofa History of China, and is 
illustrated by numerous paintings of the kings re- 
corded in the text ; this portion is merely fragmental. 
The names are Chinese, but the numbering of the 
dynasties, and the synchronisms with historical mat- 
ters better known to us, by no means accord with 
the accounts of the history of China as we have it in 
modern writers. The third part contains the history 
of India ; and, with the exception of one little hiatus, 
is complete. This is divided into two sections: the 
first begins with the chronology, geography, and 
natural history of India ; and goes on to detail the 
history and genealogies of the kings of Delhi previous 
to the Mohammedan invasion—gives an account of 
Cashmere and its kings—and concludes with a his- 
tory of the Brahman kings of the four yugs. The 
second section contains an account of the Hindé 
divinities, whom it names prophets—it specifies Ma- 
hishur, Washur, and Brahman, evidently Mahes- 
wara, Vishnu, and Brahmé—and then proceeds to 
Shakmuni, or Buddha, on whose birth, history, and 
qualifications it more especially dilates; in fact, 
nearly the whole of this section treats of the precepts 
and practice of Buddhism, or the religion founded by 
Shakmuni. The fourth book is only a fragment ; it 
contains the history of the Jews according to the 
Mohammedan tradition, and is illustrated by nine 
paintings. ‘The reading of the paper was not con- 
cluded, but we understand that it will appear ina 
forthcoming number of the Society’s Journal, The 
meetings were adjourned till November. 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

June 17.John Bowring, Esq., L.L.D. in the chair. 
—Sir Woodbine Parish, R. Scott, Esq., and J. Dun- 
lop, Esq. were elected. 

The first paper read was, a ‘Report upon the 
Sickness and Mortality among the Metropolitan 
Police Force.’— At the request of the Committee of 
“ Vital Statistics,” the Commissioners of the Metro- 
politan Police have transmitted to the Society returns 
of the sickness and mortality experienced by the force 
under their charge, from its institution, to the end of 
the year 1838. ‘The Police Force was embodied in 
the year 1830. The average strength of the force 
during the eight years was 3,314, the numbers being 
very nearly stationary throughout the whole period. 
This force is distributed in 17 divisions, distinguished 
by different letters of the alphabet, each being at- 
tached to a particular locality or district of London. 
The strength of each division averages 195 men ; the 
smallest division is that of Whitehall (A), consisting 
of 116; the largest is that of Stepney (K), consisting 
of 290. In order to maintain the average strength 
of 3,314 men, it is found necessary to recruit annu- 
ally as many as 1,100 new members, the vacancies 
being created by 1,068, who are removed or retire 
from the force, and 32 who die, every year. The 
average duration of the service of each policeman 1s 
consequently three years. The average age at which 
the men enter is 284 years; about two-thirds enter 
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between the ages of 20 and 31, and all the re- 
mainder between the ages of 31 and 36. The pro- 
portional numbers retiring at different ages, agree 
yery nearly with the proportions admitted at the 
same ages. The average number of annual deaths 
which occurred among the Metropolitan Police 
during the eight years over which the observation 
extends, was 32; the average strength having been 
3,314 men, the annual rate of mortality was con- 
sequently very nearly 1 per cent. The average 
age of the men being 30 years, the mortality which 
they suffer is very moderate, and does not exceed 
that of the general population of England at the 
same age. ‘The mortality of the general population 
of London at the same age, is 30 per cent. greater 
than that just mentioned. Considering, however, 
the manner in which the police force is constituted, 
it cannot be inferred that the circumstances in which 
they are placed are more favourable to life than the 
circumstances of the general population of London. 
It must be borne in mind that the police force is a 
select body; the men are first chosen as being of 
sound and vigorous health, and the force is afterwards 
kept select by the frequent discharges of men 
showing symptoms of impaired health or strength. 
Hence the health of the men entering the police 
force is above the average ; and the tendency to fall 
towards the general average of health, is counteracted 
by discharging all the less healthy members. Each 
policeman has to walk 20 miles every day in going 
his rounds, and to attend charges at the police offices, 
the labour of which may be estimated as equal to 
walking 5 miles more—in all, 25 miles a day. Dur- 
ing two months out of every three, he is on night- 
duty, for nine hours each night, from 9 o’clock in the 
evening to 6 o'clock in the morning. This labour is 
considered excessive, and detrimental to health; yet 
the amount of sickness suffered by the police force 
(consisting of select lives), does not sensibly differ 
from that which is found to exist among the general 
population of London at the same age. The report 
states the number of days of sickness suffered during 
each month of the eight years. The results deducible 
from these statements show the relative healthiness 
of the districts to which the divisions are attached, 
as well as the relative healthiness of the months of the 
year. Of the 17 districts, the most healthy are those 
of Whitehall, Westminster, and Kensington; and 
the least healthy those of Holborn, Finsbury, and 
Hampstead. Throughout the eight years observed, 
without distinction of divisions or districts, the aver- 
age amount of sickness suffered by each man in one 
year was 10} days; hence the proportion of the total 
force constantly sick, is equal to- 23 per cent. In 
the least healthy districts above mentioned, the aver- 
age yearly sickness to each man was 123 days. In 
the three most healthy districts, there were only 
6} days of sickness yearly to each man. The pro- 
portion of sickness in these three last-mentioned dis- 
tricts, is, however, so much lower than that of any 
other district, without any apparent cause, that it 
would be premature to conclude, without further in- 
formation, that the salubrity of these districts was 
proportional to the low degree of sickness suffered 
by the police located therein. The apparently high 
salubrity of these districts might be supposed to be 
consequent on some peculiar circumstances in the 
constitution, or service, of the force resident within 
their limits, but the Commissioners of Police ex- 
pressly state that no such circumstances exist. 
With regard to the healthiness of different months 
or seasons of the year, the report affords some valu- 
able information. The maximum sickness is suffered 
in the month of January, the minimum in the month 
of June or July; the maximum being to the mini- 
mum in the proportion of more than 3 to 2. The 
progressive increase or decrease of sickness from 
month to month, is sufficiently regular when no epi- 
demics supervene ; the sickness generally increasing 
as the temperature of the month decreases. In 
healthy years, not distinguished for epidemic disease, 
the sickness of the police force is at a minimum at 
the end of the month of June; and the sickness in- 
creases uniformly throughout the six months, mea- 
sured backwards or forwards from the last day of 
June. The disturbing effect of the usual epidemical 
diseases, elevates considerably the sickness of Janu- 
ary, April and August. It is doubtful whether the 
relative healthiness of the different months of the 





year is the same among the general population as in 
the police force. The former being less exposed to 
the influence of temperature, their sickness may not 
depend so much upon that cause. From the expe- 
rience of one of the largest London Benefit Societies 
during four years, it is found that the maximum 
quarterly sickness occurs in January, February, and 
March, and the minimum in May, June, and July. 
These results for London artisans do not differ ma- 
terially from the results of the police returns, so that 
the relative sickness of any month, for the general 
population, may safely be considered as greatly de- 
pendent on the temperature of that month. The 
report was accompanied by several numerical tables 
of classified results. The following is a portion of 
the first :— 
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Letters. 








The second paper was,‘ An account of the En- 
dowed Charities in Herefordshire.” By J. Whishaw, 
Esq., F.S.A.—The publication of the second part of 
the Thirty-second Report of the Commissioners of 
Charities, enabled Mr. Whishaw to lay before the 
Statistical Society an analysis and classification of all 
the endowed charities in Herefordshire. Indepen- 
dently of the large aggregate amount of income de- 
rived from these charities, which considerably ex- 
ceeds that from similar endowments in several other 
counties of inferior population and magnitude, there 
are some bequests amongst them, which, from their 
peculiar character and importance, deserve the atten- 
tion of all who take an interest in the welfare and 
happiness of the poorer classes of the community. 
The total number of charities in Herefordshire is 
730, and their aggregate annual income 13,1531. 
3s.,6d. This revenue is distributed among 185 
out of the 221 parishes, of which the county 
consists; thus giving upon an average nearly four 
charities, and about 71/. 1s. 11d. to each parish. 
The respective annual incomes of these charities, 
vary in amount from Is. 1d. to nearly 3,000/., as 
follows :— 

3 between £1,200 and £3,000 


7 7 200 ~,, 450 
8 ee 100, 200 
12 ia 50s, 100 
43 20 50 
65 ne eo «ws 20 
91 - 5 »» 10 
344 pe S 5 
157 re 1s. 1d. 1 
730 


The general distribution of the aggregate income, 
and the number of charities, with the amount applied 
under each particular head, are as follows :— 





No. of Charities, Income. 





gz « & 
4,364 17 44 


i EE 457 
Poor not receiving relief .......... 91 519 6 6% 
Almshouses or Hospitals .......... 28 3,771 611 
Schools and other purposes con-) r 9 

nected with education 5™ 3508 18 3 
Appromtiqing ......scccssccsccece 23 310 19 5 
Repairs of Churches, and otherwise 

in aid of Church-rates } 0 m7 0 8 
Clergymen for preaching sermons - 

on particular days } 14 7 0 
In aid of Poor-rates .............. 6 49 4 0 
TSEISSCARBOES 6000s cccccsccescoess 13 43519 3 

Total .... 730 13,153 3 6 


Of this aggregate income, the poor of the city of 
Hereford benefit to the extent of 2,061/. Os. 10d., 
which is made up and applied in the following 
manner :— 


gz. af 

For Poor generally ......-....- 262 810 
»» Poor not receiving relief .... 27 18 8 
»» Almshouses or Hospitals .... 1,277 4 8 
»» Educational purposes ...... 14011 9 


» Apprenticing 
In aid of Church-rates .......... 
For Clergyman for a sermon .... 1 
Miscellaneous 
The amount of charity money in this county, 
which, owing to the negligence, malversation, or in- 
solvency of the parties to whom it was intrusted, is 
now wholly lost, is 4,180/., of which 555/. were given 
for educational purposes. Besides the money dona- 
tions which are lost, there are several almshouses, 
pieces of land, &c., the benefit of which has long been 
denied to the objects for whom they were intended. 
In a former paper (Athen. No. 551) Mr. Whishaw 
gave a table, compiled from the most recent Parlia- 
mentary documents, which shows the extent of pro- 
perty applicable to educational and other charitable 
purposes in 18 counties in England. He now added 
particulars with regard to 8 additional counties, in 
which the inquiries of the Commissioners of Cha- 
rities have since been completed and reported. 
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ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

June 25.—Professor Owen read ‘Some Notes on 
the Birth of a Male Giraffe at the Zoological Gar- 
dens,’ which took place on the 19th. The period 
of gestation has been, as nearly as possible, ascer- 
tained to be fourteen months eighteen days, or fifteen 
lunar months. The young animal, when born, was 
perfectly motionless, and apparently dead, or stran- 
gulated, its lips and nose being tinged with blood ; 
but after gentle friction had been used for a short 
time, breathing and motion quickly followed. The 
mother was in no way depressed or debilitated. It 
came into the world like other ruminants, with the 
eyes open, but the hoofs were disproportionately 
large, and very soft and white at their expanded ex- 
tremities; the skin was marked as distinctly as in 
the adult; the horns were represented by stiff and 
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long black hairs, and the mane was well developed. 
It made many vigorous efforts to stand, raising 
itself on the fore knees, and was able to support 


itself on outstretched legs two hours after birth: in | 


ten hours, it had gained sufficient strength to walk. 
It sucked with avidity warm cow’s milk from a 
bottle, and once or twice uttered low, gentle grunts 
or bleats, like a fawn or calf. The mother has 
not hitherto shown signs of affection or parental care, 
nor are there any symptoms of her nourishing her 
offspring ; yet once having pushed down the young 
one when hastily moving away from it, she stood still, 
and gazed on the prostrate animal with an expression 
of maternal feeling. An anecdote is told by the 
keeper of the male giraffes, that whilst one looked on 
the mother and her young one with listless indiffer- 
ence, the other, the sire, showed great restlessness 
and impatience to approach them, and when allowed 
to do so, licked and caressed the young stranger. 
The length of the young Cameleopard, from the 
muzzle to the setting of the tail, is six feet ten inches ; 
and when standing he can reach with his muzzle six 
feet. The Secretary stated, that though at first it 
had been deemed advisable not to expose it to the 
public, it now appeared so lively and healthy that 
visitors were freely admitted. 


Boranicat Society.—June 7.—J. E. Gray, Esq., 
F.R.S., President, in the chair—A specimen of 
Cynomorium coccinem from Malta was exhibited. Mr. 
D. Cooper also exhibited living specimens of Leuco- 
jum estivum from Greenwich Marshes. Mr. W. 
H. White read a paper ‘On Mushrooms,’ with a 
view to draw attention to their properties and uses 
as food. Mr. White stated that three species only 
were edible in England, while at the tables of the 
first classes of the Russian nobles upwards of twenty 
varieties are eaten, dressed in various forms, and 
twice that number of species are eaten by the lower 
classes. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 









Tues. Horticultural Society ... seeee Three, P.M. 

Tuvur. Zoological Society......% occcced hree. 

Fat. Botanical Society ........... ecceoes Kight. 
MUSIC 


Her Masesty’s Tueatre.—We can hardly call 
to mind an opera so exquisitely cast as ‘* L’Elisir 
d’Amore,’ which was given for the first time on Thurs- 
day week. Bating a slight meagreness of voice, 
especially conspicuous in her wonderful final bravura, 
Madame Persiani entirely fills our idea of Adina, while 
Sig. Mario, with his exquisitely musical tones and pre- 
possessing face and figure, neither of which have been 
trained so as to /ell upon the stagein more heroic parts, 
is, because of that very simplicity and slight awk- 
wardness, so exact a representative of the innocent 
peasant Nemorino, that we found ourselves constantly 
forgetting the stage lights and the shabby old trees 
of the back scene, and feeling a gentle concern and 
interest as in the real story. It is superfluous to say of 
Lablache—who is always the best singer, the best 
actor, and the best dresser of his company—that in 
Duleamara, the quack, he added another capital and 
mirth-provoking figure to his long and singularly 
varied gallery of characters. Tamburini’s Belcore, 
too, is the best of his best comic parts,—impudent, 
vulgar, and always the soldier’s impudence and vul- 
garity. Add to this, that there are no second rates to 
spoil such anassemblage of talent by their inferiority— 
that the music of * L’Elisir’ is Donnizetti’s very 
best; melodious, sprightly, and sometimes, if not 
always, new—and we may then well express our 
wonder that the opera has been so coldly received 
by an audience which last year applauded the dismal 
* Parisina,’ and which this year tolerates the yet 
more dismal ‘ Lucrezia Borgia.’ 'Theonly cause of such 
indifference must be, that * L’Elisir’ is on too small 
a scale for the great stage and orchestra of the Hay- 
market, and that the palates of “ the subscribers and 
general public” are so habituated to the instruments 
so imposingly announced by Lablache in La Prova,’ 
to wit, the “long drum,” and others of its noisy 
family, that no composition, unless dressed up with 
such fierce and exaggerated condiment, is any longer 
tasted with relish. We fear this is the case; and, 
thoroughly as we uphold the greatest orchestral 
forces, when legitimately employed in grand subjects, 
we cannot but regret to find those gentler, more play- 
ful graces, such as Cimarosa and Paisiello and the 


young Rossini loved, falling into disrepute. ~The | gives us no less than three adaptations of his magical 


ears of the true amateur should be open to music of 
every style. 





M. Tuatsera’s Concert.—The experience ga- 
thered in the two years which have elapsed since we 
| last heard M. Thalberg, has only tended to assure us 
| that his is the perfection of pianoforte playing: while 
| his return to us, on Monday, convinced us that he 
has made progress in the interval: progress in the 
roundness, clearness, and richness of his tone, in the 
calm and dignified grandeur of his style when great 
effects are to be expressed,_—much progress in ex- 
pression, when he would render passages more deli- 
cate. Whereas all other pianoforte playing, more 
or less, gives us the idea of an unequally-gifted set of 
fingers doing their utmost to manage an instrument 
limited in power, M. Thalberg’s performance unites 
certainty, completeness, and satisfaction, in a degree, 
we think, unrivalled. His first fantasia, on Monday, 
was built on themes from ‘La Donna del Lago,’ 
introducing, towards its close, the Chorus of Bards, 
with a rich accompaniment, so peculiar and effective, 
that the movement was hardly allowed to proceed 
uninterrupted by applause. After this, he played his 
andante in D flat, which, with the scherzo, (now dis- 
severed from it,) we have always preferred to any 
other of his compositions,—save, perhaps, some of 
his MS. studies. The beautiful expression, contrast, 
and grace of this movement made an encore inevitable. 
In the last fantasia were inwrought the Serenade and 
Minuet from * Don Giovanni,’ preceded by an introduc- 
tion, which, though perhaps too regular in its rhythm 
to be wholly in keeping with the rest of the compo- 
sition, is graceful and melodious—an air most richly 
embroidered with accompaniment. Nothing could 
be more delicate or piquant than the guitar-work 
supporting the melody in the Serenade, while the 
chromatic flights upwards and downwards, in con- 
junction with the Minuet at the conclusion,—though 
but a repetition of former effects of remplissage— 
were given with such clearness and unwavering steadi- 
ness, as lead us once again to counsel all aspiring 
pianists to leave Thalberg’s music untouched,—at 
least in places where he has played it. So much for 
the pianist. That he could vary his style of compo- 
sition, we have little doubt; having heard him do 
the fullest justice to Schubert's wildest outbursts of 
passion, and to Onslow’s smoothest phrases of “linked 
sweetness long drawn out:” and it is hard to believe 
that the man who can play everything as it ought to 
be played, can write only according to one style. 
But we wish that he would give us proof that we are 
right in this judgment: his fantasias are very fasci- 
nating; but does he mean, all his life, to write or to 
perform in public nothing but fantasias ? 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Ir has been said that when Strauss was about to 
quit Vienna for his recent French and English tour, 
he replied to some one who complimented him upon 
his great popularity in Paris, “ Yes, the French are 
beginning -to relish classical music!” Now, though 
Strauss is a genuine artist after his kind, and true 
artists ought to be modest ; such, perhaps, as preside 
over those Vanity-fairs called ball-rooms, should be 
excepted. But, though we cannot admit the classi- 
cality of any dance-music less stately than that of the 
Chaconne or the Minuet,* there is no denying that the 
hero of the anecdote had warrant for his self-com- 
placent remark, as far as popularity is concerned ; and 
not only in France, but even in England. Here, one 
publishing house alone—that of D’Almaine & Co.— 





* Though we do not go the whole mock heroic length of 
Signor Blasis (vide his ‘ Code of Terpsichore’), in consider- 
ing “‘ solemn dancing” as a chapter of extraordinary moment 
and importance in the annals of Art—it is impossible to 
forget how the more temperate and measured exhibitions 
of ‘“‘the poetry of motion” have inspired the greatest 
musical composers to produce some of their finest things— 
Jomelli is to this day better remembered by bis ‘ Chaconne,’ 
than by any of his operatic or ecclesiastical compositions. 
Handel’s Minuets have a flowing dignity, not to be degraded 
even by the “ dancing bears,’’ into whose paws they fell, 
as Goldsmith’s ‘ She Stoops to Conquer’ remains to attest. 
More recently, Mozart, int his * Don Giovanni,’ and Spobr, 
in his ‘ Faust,’ Weber, in the opening scene of his ‘ Kury- 
anthe,’ and Meyerbeer, at the commencement of the fifth 
act of his ‘ Huguenots,’ have given us beautiful and valu- 
able specimens of this stately and graceful “ measure.” 
This digression, slight as it is, must not be closed with- 
out our pointing out the peculiar and exquisite charm of 
the slow vaises by Beethoven and other Germans, which 
belong to the same family. 





tunes—first as arranged for a single performer on the 
pianoforte, by Mr. T. Valentine—nextas a pianoforte 
duett by Mr. Rimbault: in both cases facilitated, as 
far as it is possible, in neither case easy ; were it 
only for the constant recurrence of that interrupted 
time, by which Strauss produces so many happy and 
piquant effects. The player must be at once firm 
as a rock and yet easy and graceful in motion, who 
isto make these arrangements effective—he ought to 
possess, too, a finger commanded by a feeling for 
orchestral contrast. As if these editions were not 
enough, the same publishers begin a series of the 
Vocal Beauties of Strauss, in which his melodies are 
dragged back out of their right tempo, and pruned 
and simplified so as to suit namby-pamby in rhyme. 
The result, as might be guessed, is failure; and the 
publishers appear themselves to have prognosticated 
as much, by their attempt to bolster the songs thus 
cooked-up with the attraction of flaring lithographic 
frontispieces. The very newest set of Strauss’s 
waltzes (Freuden-Griisse) is also before us, published 
by Cocks & Co.—an ebullition of ecstasy vented by 
the artist on his return to Vienna, and full of spirit ; 
though less captivating in its main subject, than 
other of his earlier compositions. We have recently 
alluded to the significance of the increasing popu- 
larity of Concerts @ la Musard. These numerous 
waltz-publications are another sign of the times. The 
English have only now—io learn to dance ! 

The republication of Mr. H. R. Bishop's Glees, of 
which the first volume is before us, cannot but be 
welcome. It must be needless to comment, on this 
occasion, on the abuses permitted in this form of 
composition, or its legitimate limits, so recently have 
we stated our opinion on the subject, (Atheneum, 
No. 588.) The declaration then made of our pre- 
ference of the consecutive over the fragmentary, will 
almost save us the necessity of specifying the glees 
in this collection, which stand the highest in our good 
graces: ‘Come, thou Monarch of the Vine,’ and 
‘Up, quit thy Bower,’ (to words as fresh as daybreak 
odours, by Joanna Baillie.) being, of course, among 
the number. Some other pieces—being excerpts 
from operas—written for, and requiring instrumental 
accompaniment, are hardly to be classed among the 
glees; but we do not quarrel with their finding en- 
trance here, inasmuch as it enables us to meet Mr. 
Bishop on his strongest ground. There is nothing 
more picturesque in English music, than ‘The Winds 
whistle cold ;’ nothing more genially bacchanalian 
than ‘ Mynheer Vandunck :’ and, while speaking of 
these semi-dramatic concerted pieces, we cannot but 
remember others which we hope future volumes of 
the collection will include :—* As by day’s expiring 
light,’ for instance (from the * Maniac’), and ‘Though 
he be now a grey, grey Friar,’ from * Maid Marian,’ 
which came back to us, most pleasantly, the other 
day, while we werestanding before Mr. M‘Clise’s pic- 
ture. It is very pleasant to us to offer our tribute 
of praise to Mr. Bishop, because we have had often to 
remark upon his careless fertility, and because we 
feel that his name has been unfairly treated in these 
later days, when operas have been put together and 
preferred, which, in spite of their clever adaptation 
to the increased requisitions of the musical taste of 
the people, contain but too few glimpses of melody 
as sweet, of harmony as unborrowed and delicate as 
his. Had Mr. Bishop first appeared now,—and 
not in the times when the ‘English Fleet’ was 
purchased at a higher price than was subsequently 
paid for ‘Oberon,’ and when ‘Nid Noddin,’ and 
*Love has Eyes,’ could fill the theatre with as 
large an audience as listened to Malibran’s grand 
scena in * Fidelio,—we believe that his genius and 
feeling would have enabled him to take an Euro- 
pean station. This is more than we can say of any 
extant English dramatic composer,—largely though 
we are in debt ‘to our younger musicians, for re- 
placing comedies interspersed with ballads by works 
of coherent and progressive musical interest. Mr. 
Bradbury's Glees must be mentioned with Mr. 
Bishop’s, though they cannot be mentioned as pos- 
sessing any merit of style or harmony. 

We must return to Messrs, D’Almaine & Co.'s 
publications,—not, indeed to enumerate a heap of 
songs from their press, most of which have appeared 
under other forms,—not to dwell upon the Ancient 
Scottish Melodies, selected from the somewhat equi- 
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vocal Skene manuscript, and arranged with sympho- 
niesand accompaniments by their decipherer, Mr. Gra- 
ham, and by Mr. Finlay, jun.,—not to criticize Mr. 
Meves’ shallow fantasia on Mr. E. Loder’s *Old House 
at Home’—but for the sake of Herr Déhler’s grand 
concert piece on the themes from ‘ Guillaume Tell.’ 
To judge from appearances, Dohler is likely to step 
into the place of Herz, as a fashionable composer ; 
he possesses the required fertility, and the tricks 
and passages by which he tickles the ear are newer, 
inasmuch as they contain an infusion of the de- 
vices whereby Thalberg asserted the possibility 
of uniting a broad and unbroken strain of melody, 
with passages of the most volcanic execution (the 
word is not too extravagant). And yet, to judge 
from the fantasia before us, which may fairly be 
assumed as one of Déhler’s best, the paucity of original 
idea with him is greater than even with Herz—for 
which reason, and the immense difficulty of its execu- 
tive portions, we should be disposed to prophesy for 
his music a shorter reign of popularity. As a per- 
former, Dohler possesses a sufficiency of excellent 
powers, to tempt him into a more sterling style of 
composition—we should be glad to see him take 
this better path. 

Mr. Lincoln’s Organist’s Anthology, of which we 
have now Parts II. and III., proceeds well.—Per- 
haps the ‘ Gloria’ by André, was hardly worth in- 
cluding in a choice collection ; and why is the ‘ Bene- 
dictus’ from Weber's first mass in G, printed in a 
signature not its own? The key is three (not two) 
sharps. The third part contains a fine serious march 
by Cherubini, from the Coronation Service of Charles 
the Tenth, and a choral fugue from Eybler’s third 
mass—so that the selection, is, at all events, suffi- 
ciently various. 

It is as impossible for us to go item by item 
through every collection of psalm tunes, as it is to 
notice the numberless songs issued by the publishers 
of profane music. Mr. Viner’s Psalmody appears of 
fair average merit. Mr. Clare has set Dr. Watts’s Di- 
vine and Moral Songs “to easy and familiar music, at 
the request of Messrs. Cocks & Co.,” so his preface in- 
forms us, Some of the tunes,‘ Su! margine’ for instance, 
and ‘Gramachree, and the sprightly Russian melody 
(adapted to the hymn ‘ for the Lord's day morning !°) 
are so very familiar, that we feared in every succeeding 


. page to meet with ‘Jim Crow,’ or that yet newer 


and more polite melody ‘Sich a gittin’ up stairs.’ It 
is but fair to add, that other parts of the selection 
evidence a taste less trivial and vulgar. Now, how- 
ever, that there appears a chance of music again 
largely entering into the scheme of popular education, 
it is necessary to be severe in distinguishing the false 
from the true. 

The present notice must close by our announcing 
Sig. Verini’s New Year's Gift for 1839—a sort of 
guitar annual, stocked with canzonets for one or two 
Voices, and instrumental melodies for those who can- 
not sing—and Mr. Booth’s translation and adaptation 
to music of the Songs of Beranger (No. I.), in which 
these exquisite and unique chansons are not well 
treated. Beranger’s songs, indeed, are so pregnant with 
meaning, that we question whether they would bear 
music of any other character than a vaudeville tune ; 
where all that is requisite is, that the melody should 
lend itself to a distinct enunciation of the words 
therewith mated. 





MISCELLAN EA 

Natural Exhalation of Carburetted Hydrogen Gas.—{To 
the Editor of the Atheneum. }—Sir,—In the Vale of Cwmdare, 
near the village of Aberdare, Glamorganshire, there is a 
waterfall, which has, latterly, become an object of peculiar 
interest, in consequence of a phenomenon hitherto un- 
noticed, and probably altogether new in character. It con- 
sists of an extraordinary exhalation of gas, spontaneously 
issuing from the bed of the stream, and which, being 
ignited, continues to burn, without intermission, with a 
yellow-coloured flame, interspersed with streams of vivid 
wh¥e, orange, purple, and blue. There are more than 
twelve apertures through which the gas eseapes beneath 
the water, (causing it to rise and bubble): others on the 
dry banks, which increase daily in size. One of the apertures 
is consideratly larger than the rest, the flame from which 
burns about two feet in length, and a foot anda half in 
width; at times it burns considerably larger. The soil con- 
sists chiefly of argillaceous schist, or fire clay, sufficiently 
hot to burn the hand. Fish caught in the stream have 
been boiled upon it; and the friends who accompanied me 
to the spot prepared a good supper of broiled bacon for 
ourselves and the spectators. My first impression was, that 
this phenomenon was occasioned by an escape of carburetted 
hydrogen from a coal level, but, from its distance from a 


mine, and the occasional appearances in the flame, I do not 
think the idea can be correct: most probably it is a mix- 
ture of gases. The water has been observed to bubble for 
many years, by the peasantry, but not to any extent, until 
within the last two months, when the attention of a Staf- 
fordshire miner was attencted by the noise and height of 
the bubbles, and ly by the lication of a fire. 
I had an opportunity of witnessing this wonderful appear- 
ance by night, and regret my inadequacy to describe a 
sight so interesting. There were not less than twelve large 
bodies of brilliant flame, of great illuminating power, issu- 
ing from the bed of the stream, and underneath the rock 
which forms the waterfall; the rich glare of variegated light 
cast upon the trees and surrounding objects, the noise 
of the waterfall of the stream, and the reflection of the 
whole in the water, afforded one of the most imposing 
sights I ever beheld. I collected two quart bottles of the 
gas, and have given them for analysis to my friend Mr. 
Maugham, of the Gallery of Practical Science, Adelaide 
Street, who will furnish you with a paper on the results. 
I may add, for the information of your readers who may 
happen to visit the spot, that it is situate near Thiwain 
Common, celebrated as the scene of a battle fought in the 
reign of William Rufus, between the forces of Rhys ab 
Tewdwr, Prince of South Wales, and those of Jestyn ab 
Gwrgan, aided by a body of Norman adventurers, under 
the command of Robert Fitz-Hamon. Yours, &c. 

June, 1839. ALEXANDER Byrnk, 

51, Montagu Square. 

State and Prospects of the Iron Trade.—We learn 
from a very elaborate paper read by Mr. J. Johnson 
before the Liverpool Polytechnic Society, that there 
are at this time in Scotland fifty furnaces in blast, 
five out, seven building, and twenty-six contemplated. 
In South Wales, 122 furnaces in blast, seven out, 
thirty-one building, and ninety-one contemplated. 
In 1740 the annual produce of the kingdom was 
17,350 tons of cast iron. Mr. Johnson thinks it 
probable, from the above data, that in 1842 Scotland 
alone will produce upwards of 360,000 tons, and that 
within five years 1,000,000 tons will be produced 
annually in South Wales, 

Electricity.—_M. Becquerel has read the first part 
of a memoir before the French Academy of Sciences, 
containing an account of his new experiments on 
the electric effects of contact. These lead him to 
conclusions concerning the causes of certain effects 
which differ from those of Davy, who ascribed them 
to mere contact. M. Becquerel refers them to fric- 
tion, and hopes to prove it by the following experi- 
ments. First, two condensing plates, made of platina, 
were adapted to an excellent electroscope; one of 
them was touched with a very dry piece of chalk, 
and the other with the finger: on separating the plates, 
it was found, that no electric effect had been pro- 
duced. Secondly,alayer of calcined lime, highly dried, 
was spread on a piece of wood, equally dry; upon 
this was carefully placed, so as not to allow of fric- 
tion, a plate of copper, fixed to a handle; it was 
then put in contact with one of the plates of the con- 
densator, while the other was touched with the finger. 
After repeating this several times, no electric dis- 
charge was obtained, but if the copper disc were 
placed on the lime with friction, the condensator was 
charged after touching a few times, and the greater 
the friction the stronger the charge. The lime 
assumed positive, and the metal negative electricity. 
Thirdly, if oxalic, succinic, benzoic, or boracic acid, 
were substituted for the lime, in the form of a very 
dry powder, electricity was also obtained by friction, 
but not by mere contact ; and in this case, the metal 
took the positive, and the acid the negative electri- 
city. Lastly, the same result was obtained from crys- 
tals of oxalic acid and lime. Therefore, says M. 
Becquerel, the results obtained by Davy are due to 
friction, and not to the electro-motive action of Volta. 





To Correspox Dents.—We have r received a note from 
Mr. Sleigh, in which he complains that “ the language” in 
which he is mentioned in the review of Mr. Carlisle’s work 
on ‘ Foreign Orders of Knighthood’ “ appears so ambigu- 
ous,”’ that he requests to be informed whether we intended 
“ either to imply a slur on his character in reference to the 
distinctions” conferred on him, or on his “ legitimate rank 
of Captain, as referring to a foreign service.” Now the 
only reference we made to this gentleman was when 
pointing out the numberless errors in Mr. Carlisle’s silly 
book, and we then briefly observed —‘* We doubt very 
much whether Mr. Sleigh is, as Mr. Carlisle calls him, 
in page 247, a Grand Cross of the Tower and Sword.” 
Surely there is no ambiguity in this; but it is strange, if 
Mr. Sleigh be a Grand Cross of that Order, that he did 
not, when writing, confirm Mr. Carlisle’s statement. If 
he means to complain because we did not call him “ Cap- 
tain Sleigh,” we have to observe, that it is usual to apply 
military or naval titles only to officers in the service of 
this country; and, as we do not find his name in the offi- 
cial lists of Her Majesty’s officers, we submit that we have 
not shown, nor indeed did we intend to show him any dis- 
res by the omission. 

. G.—J. M.—received. 
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Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
VALU ABLE pp rag eg M4 , ~~ 
By Me ta PTEGATE, & t his Rooms, on 
URSDAY, July ‘th. and i a « iniadoa, 
HE LIBRARY of a CLERG 3 among 
which are,— ‘ 

A fine copy of Abp. Cranmer’s Bible, aa 
Mathews’'s Bible, with Tindale’s Notes, 1549—The Bishops’ 
Bible, printed by Ju e. Be. ond —— caaly English Bibles 
Biblia Sacra cum Glossis, 4 M472, very RARE—Walton's 

lot, 6 vols.—Reading’s ‘inet 3 vols.—Lowth, Arnold, 

a W yhitby’s Commentary, 5 vols. woah +S 's Hebrew Concord- 
ones, 2 vols.—Fuller’s Church History—Assemblies’ Annotations 

—Bryant’s Mythology, 6 vols.—Lightfoot's Works, 13 vols.—Fine 
set of the Christian erver, 35 vols.—Ben Ezra on the Comii 
of Messiah, 2 vols.—Hutchinson’ 1 Gretta, 12 vols — Warburton 
Legation of Moses, 4 vols.; &c. & 


A PORTION of the LIBRARY 
Of a late eminent PROr Re, gf the ANGLO-SAXON 


Among which will be ‘found r-7 rare early English Books; 
Manuscripts of very considerable interest; and several Wor $ 
on Northern Literature. 


The LIBRARY of an ARCHITECT; 
Including Montfaucon Antiquité Expliquée, 15 vols.—Paine’s 
Architectural Works, 2 vols. mor.—Coney's Cathedrals—Cot- 
man’s Normandy, 2 vols.—Campbell's Vitruvius, 3 vols.—Rep- 
ton’s Fragments—Very fine set of Bowyer 's Hume, in Parts— 
Wiffen’s House of Russell, 2 vols.; &c. &c 


Also, the SELECT LAW LIBRARY 
Of a BARRISTER, deceased 
P Consioting, of ¢ of me Statutes at Large, and Series of Reports in 
e@ Various 
A FINE GENUINE PAINTING by Cornelius Jansen, a Por- 
trait of Elizabeth of Bohemia, daughter of James I. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms, 
* Valuations made of Libraries and wt Office-furni- 
ture ; ; also of Printing Establishments, &c., whether for Public 
or Private Sale. 


THE PICTURES OF THE LATE SIR HENRY OXENDEN, 
BART., FROM KENT. 
Eases, CHRISTIE & MANSON respect- 


lly inform the Connoisseurs and Public that, on 
SA1U RDAY. July 6th, they will SELL BY AUCTION, at their 
Great Rvom, *King- street, St. James’ S-equare,, 
(By order of the Executors,) 
The entire coheie Collection of Pictures, of the 
Italian, Freee and Dutch Schools, 
R HENRY UXENDEN, Bart,, deceased, 
And amet from the Family Seat, Broome Park, near Can- 
terbury, where they have remained in their genuine state for 
upwar 3 of a century 
, Lhey comprise Christ with the Decten—s, a Work of 
b ar Poussin—a 
por of Classical Subjects | by Kandsc ak =“ air of Cabinet 
Specimens of Salvator Rosa; and capital Specimens of the fol- 
lowing great Masters :— 














Correggio, Borgognone, Berghem, Both, 
Baroccio, assano, Tilborg, Swaneveldt, 
Guido, Viviani, Ostade, T. Mille, 

A. del Sarto, Lantranco, Rese a. Robe ns, 

S. Ferrato, Mill, 


gelis yck. 
may be viewed fo four days | preceding. on Catehagnns had. 


NEW SYSTEM for TEACHING all LAN- 
GUAGES, by reducing them to their Primitive ety: 

which still exists, although undiscovered till now. M. 
TOUCHE, of Paris, Author of several Works which may = seen 
at the Library of M. Bailliére, 219. Regent-street, engages that 
his Pupils shall read the Bible in the Hebrew Language in Ong 
Monvu, with a perfect knowledge and true sense of the text. 
By his system they will also learn rapidly, and without difliculty, 
the words of the Hebrew as well as those of the Greek. Latin, 
German, French, and other languages; and are also enabled to 
translate and to connect them all by ideas and sounds, so that 
his Pupils may fully understand their root and real value, and 
consequently never forget nor confound the one with the other. 
Pupils may enter fora 
Private Lessons. M. de Latouche has Pupils at Paris who, at 
the age of twelve years, translate Hebrew, rabic, Greek, Latin, 
and German whilst they guney the Arts and Sciences in an In- 
stitute founded by him, No. 277, Rue St. Jacques. M. de La- 
touche will commence a Public Course of Lectures at the Music 
ALL, Store- jeTERSe, on MONDAY, July 1, 1839, at Two 
o'clock precisely. New Fuaits will be admitted every Monday. 
For further particulars, apply any morning at the house of Dr. 
Berryer-Fontaine, 3, Fole -place, Great wotlendstvect 5 or at 

M. Bailliére’s.—Prices of Admission: Boxes. 2s.; Pit, 


GEOLOGY OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


Just published, 

A GEOLOGICAL SECTIONAL MODEL of 
ALUM BAY and HEADEN HILL, illustrating the pe- 
culiar Character of their Vertical and Horizontal Stratitications ; 
Series of Specimens in various sized Cabinets, arranged, with 
descriptive Catalogue of the Strata of these interesting Locali- 
ties. forming a complete and instructive Illustration of the Beds 
above the Chalk, and the Geology of the iene. Specimens of 
all the various Geologic ‘al Formations of Engl . with their 
Fossils systematically arranged, according to ‘the latest, disco- 
veries, in Cabinets of various sizes, from 30s. to 5/. by J. DECK, 
.G.8. Cambridge. To be had of ‘Messrs. Jones, Opticians, », 
Holborn-hill ; Mawe, Strand ; Hellyer's Library, Ryde; Moir's 

L ibrary, Cowes ; and of Mr. Stebbing, Optician, Southampton. 


HE JOURNAL of the STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY of LONDON, now published Quarterly, will 


appear on te istof July. Price Half-a-Crown. 
Charles Knight & Co. 22. Ludgate-street. 


Just published, Part 1. i ayo beautiful Wood-cuts, 


LEMENTS of BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY ; 
containing a Systematic Description of all the Geners, 
and a List of all the tt ies of Brith Insects, with their Natural 
History. E. SHUCKARD, 























Memb er of the Entomological Society of London. 
To be completed in 3 Parts, and will appear every 3 months. 
London: H. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street. 


TRAVELS IN SOUTH EASTERN ASIA. 
Now ready, in 2 handsome volumes, riz 8vo. ey many Wood 
Engravings and an Original Map, pri 
"TRAVELS in BURMAH, MALAYA, SIAM, 
CHINA, and HINDUSTAN, with a full Account of the 





Manners he vat ante af bor “yo =e pe of the Bure 
abitants of Sout astern Asia, 
wee ae el OWARD MALCOM. 
t, Fleet-street. 
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Now ready, the First Volume of 
THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 


SIR HUMPHRY DANY, Bart. 
Edited by his Reother. JOHN D. -D. F.R.S. 
Containing a Memoir of the Life of ay Humphry Davy with a 
Portrait, complete § in ir ot price 10s. 6d., in neat cloth, bds. 
Smith, Elder & Co. os. Cornhill. 


[THE MONTHLY CHRONICLE for JULY, 
contains, 1. Navigation of the Pool, and River Traffic ; 
quagees Steamers and Watermen—2. The 

Sand—3. Sonnet—4. Albert Durer, and the German and Engin 
Schools of Peinting—$. Greek Foneral ope tions—6. East- 
ern Relations—7. : Mea- 
sure for te Past Seruggles Hints to Commentators 
—10. s of the Season, including Notices of a great variety 
of recent Works by oz poveler Authors. 

Longman, Orme & Co. 


LACKWOODS EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE, No. CCLXXXV. for JULY. 

Contents: 1. French Literature of the Eighteenth Century, by 
M. Villemain—2. Notes of a Traveller, No. I1.—3. Legal Diete- 
tics—4. The Picture Gallery, No. VIl.—5. A Family Ceatinental 
Tour and its Results—6. An Excursion over the Mountains to 
saeryatutth—7. Colonial Government and the Jamaica Ques- 

On Hume's Argument against Miracles—9. Turkey, 

Beyot, ‘nnd t i Affairs of the East—10. The Bower of presse, by 

ta—11. The Antediluvians, we World Destroyed 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London 





Works of George 














is day is published 

HE ECLEC! TIC REVIEW for 
CONTENTS. 

Montrose and the Covenanters. 

Pol, on s Narrative of Travels and Adventures in New 


Douglas: ec ‘the felecephy of the Mind. 
. Miller's Rural S 
. Restitution of Decayed intelligence i in Antiquities. 
. Bish pee Ree man’s Court of King James 
rougham’'s Historical Sketches of Statesmen. 
my Ball, Arnold & Co. 34, Paternoster-row. 


JULY. 


*4® As the JuLy Number commences a Volume, it affords a | 


favourable opportunity for new Subscribers to begin the Work. 





THE JULY NUMBER, 


‘ruikshank, o 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLA N Y, 
Edited by W. HB. - AINSWORT H, Esq. 


TAI 
MR. AINSWORT rth 3 ‘JACK SHEPPARD,’ 
Epoch the Third, 1724. 
Chap. I. The Return. IIL. Jack ‘She »ppard’s Quarrel 
— Il. The Burglary at Dollis with Jonathan Wyld. 
Hill. Ja ck's Escape from the 
New Prison, Clerkenwell. 
With Two Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 
The Crayon Papers, by Wash- ; A Lay of St. Dunstan, by Thos. 
ington Irving. Ingoldsby. 
The Veterans or Chelsea Hos- | Colin Clink iC hapters XII. and 
pital (No. II.), by the Author] XIII.), by Chas. Hooton. 
of * The Subaltern.” 
br phire-g niherer’ ne the ‘Thames ce. 1V.), by 





Plunk arles Macka 
on Mortan at Panama, by G. sani by Moonlight, by Ca- 
kL. Inm milla Toulmin. 
No Silver "Spoen, by Thomas | Adventures the Cannon 
Haynes Bayly. ¥ Author of 
Retiring from Business: a Bar- ‘ 
ain, by J. Augustine Wade. by J. Augustine Wade. 
The Saintopsersestves-Man, n La of The Saxon Prince, 
Naval Romance, by Olinthus; by A. Elder. 
Jenkinson, Barrister-at-law. | &e. &e. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 





| sham Ci ommemoration, Crosby Ha 
| A 


ambles among the Rivers— 





THE CHURCH AND UNIVERSITIES. 
No. XCI. of 
HE BRITISH MAGAZINE for JUNE, 


completes the 15th Volume, with a copious Index. It 
contains— 

Original Papers and Correspondence on the Fundamental 
Difference between the Church of England and Church of Rome. 
—A Lascos Liturgy—On Intercourse between the Church of 
England and the Churches in the East—Education of the Middle 
Classes—Training of Schoolmasters—Church Discipline Bill— 
Plain Preaching—The New M arviege Le Law—Pastoral Aid Society 
—Extemporary Addresses—Rev W. Johnson on the Mil- 
lenium—On the Oxford Tracts—Church Accommodation—The 
Cape—The New Marriage Law, and a variety of other topics of 
interest to the Church and Universities—Reviews of Books— 
Antiquities—Sacred Poetry—Documents, all the Clerical, Ec- 
clesiastical, &c.—University fnteliigence—4 vents of the Month 
throughout the United Kingdom—New Books, Funds 

J.G. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchy ard, and Waterloo- 
place, Pall ‘Mall; J. Turrill, 250, and T. lere Smith, Regent- 








NEW PERIODICAL. 
With 12 Engravings, price 10d. Part III. (five numbers) of the 
ITERARY WORLD: a Journal of Popular 
Information and Enter d d by JOHN 

TLMBS, Eleven Years Editor of * The Mirror 
Engravings : New Zealand Forest; Lenaen and Westminster 
ank ; Waterloo Monuments ; Birmingham Railway, Kilsby 
Tunnel; Monument to Kean; British Queen Steam Ship; and 
six others With nearly 75 closely- prises pases of Literary 

and Scientific Novelties, original and selec 
Berger, Holywell-street, Strand; oo sir Booksellers. 


THE GRESHAM PRIZE MEMOIR. 
In | vol. demy 8vo. with a finely engraved Portrait. price 12s. 








|" HE LIFE of MARGARET BEAUFORT, 


Countess of Richmond and Derby, and Mother of King 


| Henry the Seventh. Foundress of Christ’s and St. John’s 
| College, Cambridge. Being the Historical Memoir for which the 


Honorary Premium was awarded by the Directors of the Gre- 


‘AROLINE “HALSTED, 
Author of * Investigation,’ &e. 
Smith. Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 








| TOURIST’S COEEEIEN AND GUIDE TO THE COUNTY 
OF KENT. 
Price Half-a-Crown, embellished koa Illustrations by George | 


ust published, in 18mo. price 4s. 
OOKE s" ‘GU IDE to KENT; containing a 


full Account of its Watering Places ead other Towns, 
Notices of its Manufactures, Agriculture, and Fisheries, its An- 
s, Roads, Rivers, Fairs, Markets, Natural History, Popu- 
ec. &e.;—with ac ‘opious Travelling Guide, showing the 
principal Cross Roads, Inns, Distances of Stages, and Noblemen 
and Gentlemen's Seats; the whole forming a complete County 
Itinerary. New edition, revised and corrected to the cine time, and 
os dwith Engravings and a Map of the County 
‘The above forms part of Cooke's ToroGc -RAPHICAL Li- 
BRARY or Great Britain, each ye of which may be 
purchased separately, from 2s. to 4s. 
London: PShe sewood, Gilbert, & ery *Paternoster-row. 











Just poblishe ed. post 8vo. price Half-a-Crown, 
CHEVY ELE Y’S DONKEY 
Or, the MAN in the ASS’S HIDE. 

Second Edition, 6d. 

Sawbones in Trainin’; or, the Boys of a Certain 
School. A Satirical Farce, in Two Acts. By Eupolis. With an 
Engraving. 

Just published, price 1s. 

King Henry V., as now performing at the Theatre 

Royal Covent Garden, with the Stage Business, &c. Also, 
Part XIL, Dramatic Works of Shakspeare. 
Pattie, 4, Brydges-street, Strand. 





(June 
H Bee OE Es TER 


By the Author of ‘ The State v ie 
London aa on n. Orme, 





ew Burlin ——y June 23. 
R. BENTLEY HAS J re PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
Dedicated, by special permission, to the Queen. 
TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA, 
During the Years 1834, 1835, 1836. Including a Summer Resi- 
dence with the Pawnee Tribe, > the Remote Prairies of the 
issouri, and a Visit to Cuba and the Azore Islands. 
By the Hon. CHARLES AUGUSTUS MURRAY. 
vols. 8vo. — with Plates. 


CAPTAIN CHAMIER’S « ‘LIFE OF A SAILOR’ 
Printed and b with zs. uniformly with 
* The Standard Novels,” Brice Six Shillings, 

Forming the New Volume of 
BENTLEY'S — LIBRARY. 





A SUNE ER IN. ANDALUCIA. 
vols. 8vo. bound, with Illustrations. 
“ These wiles are both instructive and entertaining. They 
are evidently the production of a clever and discriminating 
mind.”’—JoAn Bull, 


THE ey 5 OF THE. REIGN os FERDINAND 
ISABELLA OF 8 ig 
. y RET H. PaneorT > 

Second Edition, revised, 3 vols. 8vo. with action Portraits. 

“A valuable accession to the common literature of England and 
the United States, that indelible bond of union. Mr. Prescott’s 
is by much the first historical work which British America has, 
as yet, produced, and one that need hardly fear a comparison 
with any that has issued from the European press since this 
century began."’"— Quarterly =— 


THE HISTORY OF 
THE wavy OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By - FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The pilot * * The Red Rover,” * Homeward Bound,’ 
&ec. 2 vols. po bound, with Plat 

“ These volumes are filled with the owas “records of wild 
and daring adventure, and contain, in their narration of mere 
facts, a treasure to the lovers of sea-romance.”’—Atheneum. 

vi. 
Companion to the Wi ween be ame you 

Now in course of publication, in neatly b: ket volumes 

(any, of which & ae Lt had separately), a ished with En- 

gravings, price 6 

THE STA NDARD "NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
The following popular Works of Fiction have lately been in- 
cluded in this Series 

Helen. By Miss Edgeworth. The pk Days of Pompeii. 
The Bivouac. By W. H. By Sir iztten Bulwer, Bart. 

Maxwell, Kea. Copti Blakes or, My Life. 
—_s. By W. H. Ains- Maxwell, Esq. 

wort 

Zohrab. By J. ot ts Eu. 
Anastasios. 


at's Peter Simple, 
capt Ni apeyate F Japhet in 
{sq. Search of a Father, King’s 
Pk ‘s ames. Own, Midshipman Easy, 
Philip Augustus, De 1’O: Newton Forster, Pacha of 
sent Masterton. Many Tales, &c 
The copyright of these Works being hog propert of 
Mr ‘Bentley, they can, only be procured in the ‘Stan ard 
Novels,’ which Series is wholly unconnected with any other 
Collection of Novels. 
A List of the whole of the Works now comprised in the * Standard Novels’ 
may be obtained of all Booksellers. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





NOW PUBLISHING, IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS EACH, 


A COMPLETE AND UNIFORM EDITION OF 


THE WORKS OF MRS. HEMANS, 
WITH A MEMOIR BY HER 


EMBELLISHED WITH A PORTRAIT OF MRS. HEMANS, FROM AN ORIGINAL PICTURE IN THE POSSESSION OF HER FAMILY; 
A PORTRAIT OF HER MOTHER, AND APPROPRIATE LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS. THE WHOLE WORK WILL NOT 
EXCEED SIX VOLUMES; THE FIRST, CONTAINING THE MEMOIR, &c., WAS PUBLISHED ON THE Ist OF JUNE 
Volume Second will be published on the 1st of July, containing 
Tales and Historic Scenes—The Restoration of the Works of Art to Italy—Modern Greece—Translations from Camoens, and 
other Poets—Miscellaneous Poems—Italian Literature. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE A FEW OF THE CRITICAL NOTICES OF 


Literary Gazette. 


“For many reasons we were pleased to see a complete and uniform edition of the works of 
Mrs. Hemans announced, in a style and elegance befitting their merits. 
d_we doubt not its aeceptation with readers 


publication shows a healthy taste in the public ; 3 








SISTER. 


THE FIRST VOLUME WHICH HAVE APPEARED: 


Dublin Monitor. 


“Few writers of the present age are more deserving of ideality oft record than Mrs. Hemans, 
The demand for such a and, from the peculiar character of her genius, the indivi 
she ‘stood alone and apart from ail dead and living authoresses in her chivalrous, deep-toned 


lity of her poetic temperament—for 


a 
will be equivalent with its just deserts. It can scarcely be otherwise ; for, most assuredly, Felicia inspiration, she would require the aid of a biogrs smner more akin to herin genius, mare gifted with 


Homans is now a British classic. 


of ng 


oreliminary volume on our table is almost entirely occupied by a very interesting memoir 

emans, from the pen of her sister ( Mrs. Hughes) ; and from this narrative we now give 

two or three extracts. Hitherto the biographical notices of this distinguished lady have been most 
” 


the analytic skill of developing the deep and hidden noceres of her power. 
accomplished all that tenderness and affection could; eve page e bears the i impress of the pure 
and exalted enthusiasm with which she very naturally lieetnas e 

worthy of esteem ana admiration as her gifted sister; but the w 


Her sister has 


character and fame of one so 
hele Memoir resembles more the 


desultory and conflicting, some of them, we might say, almost pure ly i imaginary. 
Spectator. 

“ This elegant collection of the Works of Mrs. Hemans will, no doubt, receive an_ ample en- 
couragement from that class of readers who prefer the superficial but pleasing qualities of an 
interrupted flow of harmonious verse. great elegance and variety, if not always exact propriety of 
illustration, and a fanciful and excited sensibility, to the sterner or more homely reflections of 
truth and nature. Even those who think that poetry is a distillation of life and experience, rather 
than an outpouring of a day-dreaming fancy, will deem it necessary to procure the Works, if 
they wish to enrich their co a with varied specimens of art; for, of the elegantly romantic 
school, Mrs. Hemans, if not the founder, is at least the hea 

pt occasional juvenile productions, freely intermingled with the Memoir as biographical 
illustrations, the poems in the volume before us are only two in number—‘ England and Spain,’ 
written when the author was fourteen ; and ‘ Wallace's Invocation to Bruce,’ a prize poem, which 
carried off fifty pounds from a host of competitors, so numerous as to require a month to read 
their Spennyations, one being as long as ‘ Paradise Lost." The main feature of the opening volume 
is the Life, by the ‘poet’ 's sister; the character of which will be understood when we say that it 
ars @ — dimmed to the poems—graceful, feminine, and full of feeling, with as much impar- 
tiality as could be looked for in so near a relation.” 





tender lamentation ponred out in the depth of distress, when the object of our love and solicitude 
has tuken the wings of the morning and flown to a happier world, than the combination of calm 
judgment and judicious praise which the ae Megranner should employ. The relation in which 
she stood to es Hemans, the c e witness of the bud, the flower, 
and more stately tree—enabled her to observe ‘those slight and ‘transient touches of character, 
the thousand little hues of thought and sentiment, on which, much more than on more 
glaring a and prominent characteristics, our knowledge of the human mind and human conduct is 
oun 





United Service Gazette. 

“ We have here the first volume of a new and elegant edition of the works of Mrs. Hemans, 
comprising a very graceful and judicious memoir of that distinguished poetess, from te pen of a 
lady every way qualitied to do justice to the subject. Always excepting Southey’s admirable 
Life of Cowper, and the preface to the new edition of the works of Crabbe by hisson, we hardly 
know a more ‘discreet or interesting piece of biography. It has been toc frequently the 
fate of genius to be Sacrificed, living or dead, to the vanity and folly of pretended friends ; 
who, in their attempt to blazon forth to the world their intimacy with the departed object 
of their affected reverence, are apt to forget the price at which their self-exaltation is likely to 

purchased. 


Volume ITT. will be published on the \st of August. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH ; THOMAS CADELL, LONDON ; and JOHN CUMMING, DUBLIN. 
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N° 609] 
blished, price 12s. 


This at is pul 
N ANALYT CAL EXAMINATION into 
the Character, Value, and just Application of the Writ- 
ings of the Christian Fathers during ‘aod pase-Sneens Period. 
Being . on ton Lectares for 9 Yeai 
. CONYBEARE, M.A. of Christeburch, 
we of Axmins' 
ae John Henry Parker; J. G. & FE. Rivington, London. 


APPER’S SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


This day is published, the Third Edition, revised and 
— enlarged, and embellished with three new Maps, 


Prpublished by the Author, at the South Australian Rooms, 
No. 5, Adam-street, Strand; and sold by all Booksellers. 
Publighee 7 DS & Co, Strand, igaten, 
6d. handsomely bound in silk 
Sa MAGIC WREATH of HIDDEN 


LOWERS. 
__De Dedicated (by ) to the Countess of Munster. 


Price 6s. illustrated <4 upwards of 100 Engravi ings on on Wood, 
and a Chart of Magnetic Curves, 
TREATISE on MAGNETISM. 
By SIR DAVID BREWSTER, L.L.D. 
Correspon Hing Member. ofthe poral Institute of P bal &c. &c. 
A. & C. Black, ; Longman & Co. London. 
rte this day, price 4s. 
RACTICAL ECONOMY 
Explained and =e >, ina Berige of Lestuses. 
ALEXANDER BETHUNE, Labo: 
anther ¢ of Tales and Sketches of oe Scottish Peteontey,’ 
OHN BETHUNE, a Fifeshire Forester. 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinb urgh ; Longman & Co. London. 
Just ready, Part II. of 
H E MA NOGION. 
y LADY CHARLOTTE GUEST. 
London : amen Orme, & Co.; and W. Rees, Llandovery. 


NEW “wes BY ee — 
is day, in 3 vols. p 
DIARY i in "AMER CA. By Capt. Marryat, 
Author of * Peter Simple,’ &c. 
London : Longman, Orme, & Co. 
GEOLOGICAL TERMS EXPLAINED. 

This day is published, fcep. 8vo. 6s. cloth lettered, 
N ETYMOLOGICALand EXPLANATORY 
DICTIONARY of the TERMS and LANGUAGE of 


GEOLOGY. By GEORGE ROBERTS, Author of ‘The History 
of Lyme Regis.’ 


























London: Longman, Orme, & Co. 
This hi is RITISH” in fep. 8vo. price 8s. cloth lettered, 


‘(HE BE TISH PHAZENOGAMOUS PLANTS 
and poh arranged on the Linnzan System, analyzed 
after the Method of Lamarck ; with a short comparative Ana- 
lysis of the a Fassitios. 
OHN RALFS, M.R.C.S. 
a oe Longman, Orme & Co. 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 6s. cloth lettered, 
_—~ = Snes or, Relvindez and Elzora, a 
and THE YOUNG COUNTRY WIDOW, 
Gomede 4 s *3iMON GRAY, Esq. To which are added, _ Sg 
Letters of Dr. Bl Blair upon the Tragedy ; and Thoughts on the 
Present State of the British Drama, and what seems calculated 
to improve it. 
don : Longman & Co.; Edinburgh, A. & C. Black. 
This day is published, 2nd edit. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 15s. cloth aD ie 
HISTORY of the LIFE of EDWARD th 

BLACK PRINCE, and of various Events mene 
therewith which occurred quring She Reign of Edward 111. King 
“et. By G. P. R. JAM 

mo: . pope pular, most complete, and most interesting 
account of the lack Prince that we have seen.” — Atheneum. 

ngman, Orme, & Co 

This day is sablished. in fcp. 8vo. —_ an Original Portrait of 


Pym, price 6s. 
ROMWELLand the REPUBLICANS, Vol. II. 
By JOHN FORSTER, Esq. of the lanes — le. Being 
the List volume of Lardner’s ry a, and the 
seventh and concluding volume of Lives of Rane s h Statesmen. 
ue ree e, & Co.; and John Taylor. 
e press, in one volume, fcp. 8 
REEK and ENGLISH LEXICON to the 
EW TESTAMENT: ially ad: nad, to th f 
Cieges and the higher Classes in th b fe Public ie Schools ; 5 bat hep 
asa conremisnt Manual for ‘Biblieal Students i in general. 
By the Rev. . BLOOMF D.D. Vicar of Bisbrooke, 
Rutland ; Editor of the Greek Testament, &c. 
London : Longman, Orme, & Co. 


Catalogue of all the New Plants introduced into Britain up to 
larch 1839. 
Nb" publi: shed, in 8vo. price 8s 
SECON ADDITIONAL SUPPLEMENT 
to LOUDON’S HORTUS BRITANNICUS; inclading all 
the Plants introduced into Britain, all the newly-discovered 
British =e, all a kinds originated in British gardens. up to 
March 1839: wi! new a —— | to the whole work, in- 
ie"tou all the § the Supplements 


























H. BAXT KTER nd'n or the Creston of 
and revi 
DON, F. Oy complete work, price 3! ae. ~ wi 
London: Longman, Orme, 
Now ready at ail the a? in 8vo. 
HE mts AGEDY of ALARCOS. 


the AUTHOR of ‘ VIVIAN GREY.’ 

“ This adm rable tragedy fully answers to the high reputation 
already attained by its writer in other departments of literature. 
It is one of the finest dramatic poems that our day has produced; 
full of passion, finely inated in character, and with suffi- 
cient incident to keep the attention alive from the opening to 

e close. It presents scenes of pethor and passion that have 

been surpassed, if = led, by any living dramatic 
. '—Naval and Military Gaze 
io Colburn, Publisher, 13. “Great Marlborough-street. 
—— CRUIKSHANK’S NEW —— 
blished, square 16mo. price 2s. 
HE LOVING B BALLAD of LORD’ BATE- 


MAN, with + 
FR oe Bing welve Humorous Illustrations by Gsorce 


Charles Tilt, Fico: of 
ORE HINTS en ETIQUETTE, for the 


use of society at large, ana parti 
rH Cuts ; COM MiG ALB cloth oie pastogeet a eaten. 





MIC ALPHABET, Twenty-four 
5 plates by G, 
2s. 6d. plain ; 4s. coloured. 


Cavuiksuanx, neatly done up. 


Just published, 1 Fasciculus 7, 8 7 price 5 


R. WILLIS" s ILLUSTRATIONS of 
CUTANEOUS DISEASES. To be completed in 20 Parts, 
and will appeat monthly. 
. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street, London. 
published, in 1 1 vol, 8vo. price 7s. cloth, 2 
RODROMUS; or, an Inquiry into the First 
it Piet les of Reasoning; including an Analysis of the 
uman 
By Sir GRAVES CHAMNEY HAUGHTON, K.H. M.A. F.R.S. 
-» Member of the Institute of France, &c. Xe. 
“ All ewok = as the vulgar in what they do not undersigad. — 


URKE, 
London: A. H. Allen & Co. Leadenhall-street. 


Lately published, 
HE FAMILY of BETHANY; or, Meditations 
the Boveath Chapter of the Gospel accordin to St. 

John. By A. BONNET, late one of the Chaplains of the French 
Congregation in ‘London. Translated from the French, b the 
Translator of * Meditations on the Hisrors of it Hezekiah.’ With 
an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. HU HITE, Curate of 
St. Mary's, Dublin. Feap. 8vo. 4th edition, cloth and lettered, 5s. 


Also. 

The Exile from Eden. Meditations on the Third 
Chapter of Genesis, with Exegetical Developments. By A. 
Bonnet, Author of the * Family of Bethany.’ 12mo, cloth, 4s. 

James Nisbet & Co. 21, Berners-street. 


aé sae SDIT#ON. 
Salen ci 5s. ¢ 
ANNIBAL. "IN BITHY? NIA; a Pay. 
By HENRY GALLY KNIGHT, Esq. M.P. 
Lately published, by the same Author, 
2. Poems. Feap. ds. 6d. 
3. Tour in Normandy. Plates, post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
4. Tour in Sicily. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


DR. MANTELL’S WONDERS OF GEOLOGY! 
This day is published, in 2 vols. fep. 8vo. price 18s. in cloth, the 
3rd edition of 

HE ‘WONDERS of GEOLOGY. ‘ 
By GIDEON MANTELL, Esq. L.L.D. y, R.S. &c, &e. & 
This edition is much enlarged and improved, and iliustrated 
by Ten Litbesraghs, and nearly One Hundred additional En- 
gravings, with coloured Plates and Sections. 
few Large Paper C opies are published, the size of the Bridge- 
water ‘Essays, price 28s.; to secure copies of which, immediate 
sooucations should be made, as avery limited number only have 
een printe 
London: Relfe & Fletcher, 17, Cornhill; and A. H. Maltby, 
Newhaven, Connecticut. 


THE RHINE. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. handsomely bound in doth, with 
numerous Woodcuts and Zincographic Plat 
HE LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, and HIS- 
TORY of the anne. 
By T. SNOWE, 


Rich as it is in the poetry, romance, a popular superstitions 
of the Middle Ages, there has not et been any publication 
embracing thethistorical and legendary records of this the former 

— of Sarove 


4b ifully 























PW estley, 2, Child’s-place, Temple-bar; and 
Madden "ke Co. ‘leas Parbury & Co.), 8, Leadenhall-street. 
Will be published. on the 22nd of July, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 
somely bound in cloth, 
HE EAST "INDIA VOYAGER; 
Minutes’ Advice to the Outward Bound. 
EMMA ROBERTS, 
Author of ‘Scenes and Characteristics of Hindostan,’ &e. 
This Work will be found to comprise all the information 
necessary to those who ae & boed to the East Indies, in any 
department of the Queen's jompe “7. mae including 
also an ACCOUNT of the OVERLA D JOURNEY ; directions 
for the best mode of living to be observed in India, with refer- 
ence to Diet, Clothing, and Climate ; nee ' with the Outfit, 
ona other particulars of interest and i importan 
vs po & Co. (late Parbury & Co.), 8, Leadenhall-street ; 
anda 





or, Ten 








Just published, 1 vol. 4s. 6d. py , a FRENCH CLASS BOOK, 
Hest ISTOIRE d@ANGLETERRE, & l'Usage de 
Jeunesse, avec la Joatustion en Anglais des Phrases 
les Res difficiles au_basde wy, que page 
Par iy Fi RQUET. 
3 ? by oie same, . 

Petit Théatre des Jeunes Personnes: being a Se- 
lection of Moral Dramas, to be a in Schools, to en- 
courage familiar Conversation i in French 

don: F. de Porquet; and all Booksellers. 
IMPORTANT WORKS 
Just published by E. CHURTON, 26, Holles-street. 





I. 
ABRIDGMENT OF GURWOOD'S DISPATCHES. 
Just published, uniform in ee, easbellighaente. &c., with Lock- 


hart’s Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, Vol. 1. (to be completed 


in Two), price 5s. 
THE LIFE OF 


HE DUKEof WELLINGTON, 
compiled from hie, Grace's Dispatches, and other Authen- 
tic Records and Original — ts. 


THE reutey OF “THE eenresnvor. 
Byt he Rev. JOHN HOBART CAUNTER, B. 
Being a Critical and Analytical Exposition of the ‘Metrical Por- 
tions of the ~ — of Moses. 


CHURTON’S PORTRAIT AND LANDSCAPE 
LLERY, 


Containi e En 5 the Female Nobili 
“2 oo ne egantty teand, price 1. 
Iv. 
SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY FOR THE YOUNG. 
Compiled from the Sacred Writings, and illustrated by Oriental 
Traditions. 1 vol. with 12 [Besteations by Martin & Westall. 
ice 


, and Noble- 
hs. 


v. 
LAMARTINE’S 
SOUVENIRS PENDANT UN VOYAGE EN ORIENT. 
2ud Edition, 2 vols. price 12s. 


vi. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON, 





Witb a Memoir, and 7 Illustrations, price 10s, 
Churton, Library, 26, Holles-street. 


ONE THOUSAND NEW FACTS, 
With a Portrait of the late oy. _Rongieeh, and other Engravings, 


EAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE and 
ART ; exhibiting the mest important Discoveries and 
Improvements of the past Ye 
By the EDITOR of * THE ARCANA OF SCIENCE.’ 
“A condensed record of scientific discovery, ably and honestly 
com jiled.""— Atheneum. 
continuation of the _Arcens of Science,’ in an improved 





and enlarged form.”’— Spee 
* Really useful and ant facts, well arranged. "- Tait's Mag. 
“ A very instructive and useful volume.’ *—Railway Magazine. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
DR. PARIS ON DIET AND REGIMEN, 
A TREATISE on DIET; with a view to esta- 
blish, on irate grounds, a System of Rules for the 
Prevention and Cure of the iiesases incident to a disordered 
state of the Dies Functions 
ARIS, M.D. F.R.S. 
Fellow of the Royal Cullens of Physicians, &c. 
A new and improved edition, nearly re-written, 12s. cloth lettered. 
“ Dr. Paris’s book should be in the library of every family.” 
—Edin. Med. Journ. 
_ By the same Author, : 
Pharmacologia ; or, History of Medical Substances. 
8th edition. 1 thick vol. 8vo. price M. 4s. cloth. 
London: Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper, Paternoster-row. 


LOUDON’S EDITION OF REPTON’S WORKS, 
This day is published, No. 1, price 2s. 6d., to be completed in 
Twelve oe! pry forming « one octavo Volume, illus- 
trated by up wards of » 
R=: TON’S LAN DSCAPE GARDENING; 
being the whole Works on Landscape Gortenia and 
Landscape Architecture of the late HU 'MPHR 
Pris with Biographical Notice and Notes, bet ru fouDbo 
&e. 





Mr. “Repton’ 's works consist of two folio and two quarto vo- 
lumes, illustrated with numerous plates, which, when published, 








cost shapes of 20/.; but by reducing the plates, and printing in 
a come 1 type. the whole will be got into an octavo volume, price 
he practical value of Mr. Repton's writings to the land- 
fe aaa is universally known. 
London: Longman, Orme, & Co. 
AU THORS—PU BLISHING. 
Now re ady, 2nd Edition, price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
THE: AU THOR’S PRINTING and PUBLISH- 
G ASSISTANT: a Guide to the Printing, Correcting, 
and Publication of New Works; comprising Explanations of the 
process of printing, preparation and calculation of manuscripts, 
choice of paper, type, binding, illustration, publishing, adver- 
tising, &c., with an exemplification and description of the typo- 
grap ical marks used in the correction of the press. 
* Every one who has rites, he — sd write, for the press, 
should Possess this work.” —M. 
nders & Otley, Publichers, "Conduit-street. 
MR, | ears SON’S NEW — 
w ready, in 3 vols. post 
OL OoMO N SEE SAW; ‘with Illustrative 
ETcHinacs. 
y the Senior Author of * Letters.on Paraguay.’ 
at faithful and spirited picture of real life. The style is 
lively and good, and the sketches and engravings in the manner 
of Pickwick, are excellent.’’—Bell’s Messenger. 

“Itis altogether a clever production, happily illustrated by 
Phiz. The volumes are written throughout in a humorous 
spirit ; and it is but justice to Mr. Robertson : say, that his 
scenes are amusing and laughable in a high d: 


"Observer. 
unders & ma Publishers. ondult-stree t. 
Agents : + iseland. 3 Cumming, | Dublin ; for Scotland, Bell 





~ ALISON'S HIS — OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. — 
ISTORY of EUROPE, from the Commence- 


ment of the French Revolution, to the Restoration of 


the Bourbons. 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S.E. 
ud A Third nape ¢ of the First and Second Volumes is just pub- 
ic 
vie ricad Gaition of the Third and Fourth Volumes, price 


ithe Fifth, Sint, and Seventh Volumes may be had sepa- 


rately, price lis. 

The e Bigatn ona ‘oonsiaiing Volume will be published in the 
course of this year. 

Wm. Bla ickwood & Sone, Bdiabuegh : Thos. Cadell, London; 
and John C 








rite Pp oe 18s. Vol. XIX., Part I. of the 

ANCYCLO DIA BRI STAN NICA. 
SEVENTH t3g Edited by PROF. N 

Among the more important Articles = the present “Half 
Volume may be enumerated—Rabelais, by Theodore Mastia, 
Esq. racine bey Radcliffe, by James Browne, L.L.D.—Rail- 
wert Lieut. Lecount, of the London and Birmingham Rail- 
ah Antes Missions, by James Deneias, Esq. of Cavers— 
Reptilia by James Wilson, 2 F.R.S.E. M.W.S. &c.—Resist- 
ance of Fluids, and River, b ‘ofessor Robison— Retionlagen. 
by the Hon. and Rev. Dr. Charles Bathurst—Rhetoric, b BL Wm. 


Spalding, Esq. m “Rhubarb, by Douglas Maclagan, M.D.—Ricardo, 
by J. RM Cal Noch, Esq. Roadmaking and Robison, by Thos. 
Young, M.D. F.R.S.—Romance, by Walter Scott, with a 


Continuation on Modern omance a Novels, by G. Moir, 
Professor of Rhetoric in the University of Edinburgh—Roman 
History, by the Rev. W. M. Hetherington, A.M. 

Adam & Chasis Black, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 
Whittaker & C <0 spe d Hamilton, Adams & Co. London ; and 
oO 








Now Ri price ls. os core, by Jacos PARALLEL, 
HARLEY CHALK, The Career of an 
Artist; comprising a ont Pry of his Adventures through 

Great Britain, Ireland, France, Germany, Hungary, Servia, 
Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey, &c., describing the Eccentric Cha- 
racters and Ludicrous Events which he encountered during his 
Vagabondage. To which is added, an Account of Sittings of 
Remarkable Personages, Male and Female, and exhibiting a 

variety of curious Scenes incidental to the Artist's Studio. 


IMPORTANT TO LAKERS AND DRESS- 


On the 1st of é¢very Month, price 1 . 
HE LADIES’ GAZETTE of FASHION; 
containing nearly 50 solendidiy engraved, and superbly- 
coloured, Figures of French and English Costume ; ting 
of Morning, Evening, Walking, and Ball Dresses, Fancy Hats, 
Caps, hy] and Fashionable hservatigh ; ~— —— 
De: tions of the Engravings, Observations o: 
the ‘Fashions ; Original Tales, Poetry, &c., by Le etn | 
uthors. 
Tl G. Berger, Holywell-street, Strand; and all Books 

















THE ATHENAUM 


(June 








A A Polyglot t Edition, wi with interpaged Translations i in the Greek, 
Latin, German, ELE and French Languages. price 12s. of 
RAY’S GY IN OUNTRY 
Ae BE Each Stanza illustrated with an En- 
graving on Wood, from 33 original drawings expressly made for 

the volume a At the most eminent artists. 

ohn Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
In 


it 8vo. with 23 Illustrations, 12s. cloth, 
U AL SK ETC 
By THOMAS MILLER, 


H E §&. 
Author of‘ Beauties of the Country,’ * Royston Gower,’ &c. 
“We have never met with anything of a similar character to 


Home Revisited,’ the opening paper, which has touched and 


SUPPLEMENT to “the HISTORY of 
tis.  hinees FISHES. By WILLIAM YARRELL, F.L.S. 
P. 
This Supplement contains about thirty species new to Britain, 
which the Author has derived from various sources since the 
ag of the work, some of which are also new to Ichthyo- 
. The volume contains a fizure of each species, and an 
e neal number of vignette or anatomical tailpieces. 
he original Work, in 2 vols. svo. price 2U. ss. may still be had. 
the same Author, 
A Paper on the Growth of the Salmon in Fresh 


Water. With six coloured Mlustrations of the Fish of bf 





Price 7s. 6d. demy 8vo. ; 15s. yore, gre. 3 or22s. 6d. imperial 8vo. 
inc 


THE ane SYDNEY SMITH. 
»in 3 vo 
HE WORKS "of the Rev. SY. DNEY SMITH. 
London : Longman, Orme, & Co. 
Just published, price 16s. in bo ard: 
ODSLEY’S and RIV INGTONS” "ANNUAL 
REGIS" yee, for the Year 1838 
Printed for J. G. F. & J. ha hal Longman & Co.; J. M. 
Richardson ; of. & Son; J. Booth; Hamilton & Co. ; Whit. 
taker & Co. ; Simpkin & Co. ; G. Lawior ‘i PS Dowding; J . Rod- 
well; Sherwood & Co.; Booker & Co.; H. Renshaw; W.H. 
Reid; and Waller & Son. 
Lately published, the Volume for 1837, price 16s, 











A 
delighted us so much. ""—Literary Gazette, April 27. natural size, exhibiting its character and exact 


his volume is in its style ‘ fresh as hawthorn buds.’ It isa : a the t two years. 
pleasant book sans apology or qualitication. Some of the wood- various stages during “ J 
cuts geoerve reat praise, equally for the design and execution.” Part XIII. of Mr. Yarrell’s Wistesy of British 


—Atheneum, April 27. Birds, price 2s. 6d. will be pabliches July 1. 
"John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. John Van Voorst, 1. Paternoster-row. 


MAXWELL’S LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 
Now ready, Part II. of the 


LIFE or THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G. &c. &c. 


By the Author of ‘ Stories of Waterloo,’ * Bivouac,’ ‘ Victories of the British Armies,’ &e. 


PART II, IS BEAUTIFULLY EMBELLISHED BY 
A Portrait of the‘ MARQUIS WELLESLEY,’ by Sir THomAs Lawrence, engraved on Steel expressly o the Work. 
Korner MAXWELL "S LAST C HARGE At ASSYE,’ from an Original ainting, by A. Cooper, R.A 
of the ‘SEAT OF WAR IN INDI 
CoLOURED D PLANS of the ‘BATTLES OF ASSYE AND ARGAUM.’ 
And a number of beautiful Wood Engravings, illustrative of Oriental and European Warfare. 


London: A. H. BAILY & Co. 83, Cornhill. 














In Monthly Numbers, price 1s. 6d. each, containing two large-size Maps, exquisitely engraved upon Steel, 
and carefully coloured, 


BETTS’S FAMILY ATLAS. 


That the public may have an opportunity of judging for themselves of the quality of this beautiful Work, 
a large number of Specimen Maps have been printed, and forwarded to the principal Booksellers in England and Scotland, by 
whom orders will be carefully executed. It will be completed in 25 Numbers. 16 of which are already before the public; and the 
remaining Numbers will follow punctually, at intervals of one month. ‘Trusting that the execution (which, in every branch, is of 
the very first quality) will speak for itself, the Proprietor will proceed to refer to that still more important feature—GE0GRAPHICAL 
Peg Racy, and to state, that this subject has been kept pre-eminently before the view of those on whom this department bas 
devolved; that the most recent and authentic information has been carefully sought out, as well amongst public works of 
acknowledged accuracy as from more private sources; that the most recent works of travels of unquestionable veracity have 
en made available ; and that on doubtful points, the documents of the Ordnance Office, the Colonial ice, the British Museum, 
&c. &c. have been had recourse to. and carefully examined. 
The combination of these essential points, it must be allowed, is calculated to ensure a work worthy of public paironese s and 
the Proprietor hesitates not to say that, when complete, this Atlas will, as regards quality and price, stand unrival 


London: SIMPKIN & MARSHALL; SMITH & ELDER; R. GROOMBRIDGE; and W. SMITH. 
Edinburgh: FRASER & CRAWFORD. 


Any respectable Bookseller, who may not have received a Specimen, will be supplied, by forwarding his name and address 
through his Town Age 





This day is published, 2 vols. foolscap, price 24s. 
With Portraits of Sir H. Halford and Sir A, Cooper, 


PHYSIC AND PHYSICIANS. 


CONTENTS, 


Chronicles of Warwick-hall. 

Mad Doctors and Mad Houses. 
Medica! Emigration. 

Army and Navy Medical Men, 

East India Medical Service. 

Literary and Scientific Medical Men. 


WITH SKETCHES OF EMINENT LIVING LONDON PHYSICIANS AND 
SURGEONS. 
London: LONGMAN & CO. Paternoster-row. 
Five large Editions within Six Months. 
Published this day, the Fifth Edition, price 9s., of 


THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND, 


THEIR SOCIAL DUTIES AND DOMESTIC HABITS. 
By Mrs. ELLIS. 


“ We know no volume better calculated to exercise a powerful, lasting, and beneficial infl 
every family should order a copy of ‘ ‘Tue WomeN OF ENGLAND.’ ~ i> pune ie 
Pathers, for their Daughters; Brothers, for their Sisters.”’— Methodist Mag. 


Antiquity of Medicine. 

Early Struggles of Medical Men. 
Eccentric Medical Men, 
Celebrated Medical Poets. 
Medical Quackery. 

How toget a Practice. 





If we could have our own way, 
Husbands, especially young Husbands, should buy it for their Wives; 





This day is published, bound in cloth, price 5s. 6d., the Second Division of 
LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS OF 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


By the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT, M.A. 


Embellishments. 
Lord Lynedoch, after the Painting by oie T. Lawrence. 
Viscount Beresford.cccccccccscccesesscees r W. Beechey. 
Sir David Baird......0+ csersssseeee }. Eddis 






Marquis of Londonderry (the late) ..... > Sie \ Laerenee. 
Sir George Murray, after the Painting by Sir r Lawrence. 


Embellishments in the First ry penne 

Portrait of the Duke, after the Painting by Sir T. Lawre 
Vienette View of Mornington, whence iy Family Title is derived. 
Marquis of Hastings, afterthe Paintin e, P.RA 
Marquis of Anglesey ... 
Marquis Wellesley . 

. h Viscount Combermere . 

n - edition tothe tatents of Mr. Wright, Mr. Fisher is enabled to give » Mivstentions with nm Bull. 
Gi é@ narrative is clearly scien, and crowded with facts that carry internal evidence oft oes Ferg pte pat = under- 


taking by the author." —Aélas. 
FISHER, SON, & CO. London. 





Sir M. A. S 
< 









Just v8 FE in PRs price 3s. in cloth boards. 
NRY'S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 
*,* The object of this Work (which is founded on the 
principles of imitation and frequent iy eye is to enable the 
pupil to do Exercises from the first day of his — his 


Accidence. 
By THOMAS FERCHEV ER ARNOLD, M 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity Coll. Cambridge. 
& F, Rivington, St. Paul's arehrene, and Waterloo- 
oa, “Pall Mall; and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


Just published, in 4 large vols. 8vo. price 3/. 3s. in sa 
CCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY ; or, Lives 
of Eminent Men connected with the History of Religion 
in England; from the commencement of the prmemation to 
the Revolution. Selecte d aed sisttreted with Not 
y the Rev. CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORT i, D.D. 
Master of Trinity Calie + Cambridge, and Rector of Buxted 
Third Edi bh mht » katgodertion, Lives, and 
tion, with alarge In uction, some new Lives, an 
many additional Notes. wang uniformly with the ‘Christian 
Engtinntan., ay the same 


frivincton, St. t. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
don "Pail Mall 
Just ablished, in 12mo. price 3s. in extra cloth, 
HE NECESSITY of ZEAL and MODERA- 
TION in the PRESENT cine UMSTANCES of the 
CAURCH ENE Sere the UNIVER ERS SITY of OXFORD. _ 
t of 
MONS, preacher tthe Rev. W. GRESLEY, M 
ate Student of Christ Chure 
J.G.&F. Bivingten, St. Paul's Charchyerd, and Waterloo- 
place, Pall Mal 
Just published, in 12mo. price 4s. board: 
HORT REFLECTIONS on the GOSPELS, 
for every Sunday in the Year; for the use of Young People, 
and Sunday and all other Schools. a LPs. 
Dedi d, by per to dpe Right Hon. the Lady Emily 


J.G F Rivington, St. Paul's ‘Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
ie ‘Pall Mall 
Just published, in 12mo. ce 7s. b 
HRISTIAN WATCHFULNESS, in the 
PROSPECT of SICKNESS, OURNING. and DEATH. 
e Rev. JOHN JAMES, D.D. 
Prebendary of Peterborough, ant Vicor of St. John Baptist’s 
in that 
J.G. & F, Rivington St. aus Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
place, “Pall Mall; ts sold ow F. Bell, Peterborough. 
e same Author. 


A Comment “es on the Collects. 7th Edition, 6s. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. in cloth boards, 
gg 2 iNtRODUCTION to LATIN 
PROSE COMPOS 
THOMAS NERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
R cur g fate and late Fellow of Trinity Coll. Cambridge. 
cS . iwty Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
“ “e © Thi his Work, like the ‘ Practical Jutredaction to Greek 
Pate Com ysition,” by the same Author, is founded on the 
rinciples o y tation and frequent repetition. It is at oncea 
Bynta tax,a ulary, and an Exercise k ; and considerable 
attention has been paid to the subject of Synonymes. 

Just PITTA in 8vo. e 6s. in boards, the ith Edition of 
RIMITIVE TRADITION RECOGNIZED 
og 23 SCRIPTURE: a Sermon, preached in the 


PI 
Cathedral Church of Winchester, at the Visitation of the Wor- 
shipful and Rey. William Dealtry, D.D., Chancellor of the 























jocese, Sept. 27, 1836. Witha Postscript, illustrative of some 
Points in the. Argument of the Sermon : to which is subjoined, 
CATENA P. ATRUM, No. 3, (being No. 68 of the Tracts for the 
Times.) By the Rev. SOHN KEBLE, M.A., 


Vicar of Hursley, and Professor of Poetry in the University 


f Oxford. 
Londen: rinted for J & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and printed for J.6. Pall Mall; and sold by J. Parker, 
Oxford Jacob & Johnson, and Robbins, Winchester. 
The Postscript may be had separately, price 4s. 


Just published, in 12mo price 6d. boards, 
OR APOSTOLIC an ATTEMPT to 
INVESTIGATE the POLITY of the PRIMITIVE 
CHURCH, by an Examination of the Incidental Notices con- 
tained in the New Testament ; in a Sermon preached before his 
Grace the Lord Primate of Ireland, and the Lord Bishop and 
Clergy of ‘Down and Connor, assembled in the Cathedral Church 
of Lisburn, at his Grace’s Triennial V isitation, on Wednesday, 
September 12, 1838, with Illustrative Notes. 
y the Rev. WALTER B. MANT, M.A. 
Formerly of Oriel College, Oxford, Archdeacon of Down, 
and Rector of Hillsborough. 
Bas x hed by desire of the Lord Primate of Ireland. 
J. G.& F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
shes Pall Mal 
Just published, = the new Proprietor, containing Portraits, en~ 
raved in a superior style by the first Artists, from original 
rawings b; by } aydon and Ross, taken expressly for 
the 
EARL GREY, MARQUES OF JAnowns, and 
LORD. PALMERST' 
Part VIII. imp. 8vo. price 3-5 ond “ol, with India proo#, 


HE REFORMER'S PORTRAIT GALIERY, 
comprising highly-finished Portraits, accomp=ied with 
Memoirs from original sources, of the most disting»ished living 
Political Reformers 1 
Published by the new Proprietor, J waing, Bookseller, 
Newgate-street; and to be had of all Bopmsellers in Town or 


a 4 
n order to render this Work more easily accessible to 
all pat of Reformers, the new Proprietor has determined on 
reducing the price of that portios of the Work purchased from 
the — r{ Mr. Saunders, its late Publisher. 
imp. &vo. containing 18 Portraits, from 185. to 
we ites folio proofs frm P 2 nd Mr, O’Con: 
DcRHAM an OR ET a a I< 
panei & NELL, are intended for the next Part. 
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Just published, post 8vo. price 8s. 
MMORTALITY: A Poem. In Six Books. 
Dedicated to the Friends of Liberty, Political and Mental: 
embracing the Past—the Present—and the Future. With darin 13 
thouzh's ra to be ue in prose ; and new and strong rational evi- 
ce of Immortality. 
a John Hearne, 8!, Strand. 





In 8vo. cloth boards price 5s. ‘ 
ONTINENTAL FRAGMENTS. 
By CHARLES RICHARD WELD. 
“A contateiilite mind, a gracetul feeling, and a smoothness 
of rhythm, are decided ¢ mavastegtatios of Mr. W: eld” s fragmen- 
tary compositions.” — rg 





ndon: Richard Groombridge, 6, Panyer-alley, Paternoster- 
row. 
WILBERFORCE’S PRIZE ESSAY. 
Just published, in qual ore, Ut age 3s. 6d. boards, the 
sditi 


HE PAROC HIAL SYSTEM. An Appeal to 
English Churchm 
y HENRY W ILL 1AM WILBERF ‘ORC E, M.A. 
Curate of Bransgore, Hant 
*,* To this Essay the Prize of Two Hundred Guineas has 
been adjudged, by the Rev. Dr. Dealtry and the Rev. Professor 
Scholefield. 
Printed for J. G. & F. Fivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall M: 


AUTION.—S. MORDAN & Co. solicit atten- | ( 


tion to the following Castion. When purchasing their 
PATENT EVER-POINTED PENCIL, or Leads for the same, 
observe that the names of S. Morvan & Co. ,» Makers and Pa- 
tentees. are on the body of the case, as there are inferior imita- 
tions before the public, which are merely made “to sell.” 

careful observance of this notice will ensure a solid Gold or 
Silver Pencil-case that may be relied on, and prevent much 
disappointment and vexatious inte rruption when in use. 

. MORDAN & Co. 22 a, City-road, London. 


NVELOP ES, WARRANTED THE BEST 
THAT CAN BE MADR, Is. 6d. per hundred, or 15s. per 
1000; Envelopes black bordered, for mourning, 5s per hundred 
—An extensive and elegant assortment of Envelope Cases, filled 
with Envelopes. from .—Printed Invitation and Return- 
thanks Notes, with gilt edges, ls. 3d. per quire—Name-plate ele- 
antly engraved, and 100 of superfine cards printed, for 5s. 
Writing Papers of every description at wholesale prices—Super- 
fine Bath Post, 9s. 6d. per ream, or 6d. per quire, not Outsides— 
Note do. 6s. per ream, or 4d. per quire—An elegant assortment 
of Dressing Cases. from 8s. 6d. (fitted with seter strep. comb, 
and shaving-brush,) to 50 guineas—Hair and Tooth rushes, 
Toilet Bottles—Trave —e riting Cases, Dispatch Boxes, Wel- 
lington Cases, in russia and other leather, from 15s. 6d.— Blotting- 
books, at ls. 6d.; ditto, with locks, 4s. 6¢d.—The most choice 
Selection of Bibles and Prayer Books in Landen, The whole of 
the above articles 20 per cent, under any house in London.—To 
be had at STOC S, 53, Quadrant, Regent-street, two doors 
i -_ Observe the Name and | Namber. 















Just published, in 1 vel. 8vo. price 9s. clot 
HRONICLE of the LAW OF F IGERS of 
IRELAND: containing Lists of the Chancellors and 
Keepers of the Great Seal— Masters of the Rolls—Chief Justices 
and Judges of the Superior Courts—Attorneys and Solicitors 
General, with the Sergeants-at-Law from the earliest period— 
Dates and Abstrac ts of their Patents—Fees and Allowances from 
the Crown, and Tenures of Ottices—Also a Chronological Table 
of Promotions, Deaths, or Resignations, from the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth to the present time. with an Outline of the Legal His- 
tory of cues. and copious Indice: 
By CONSTANTINE J. SMYTH, B.A. of Lincoln's Inn 
pow ep Henry Butterworth, Law. Bookseller and Publishe: Ms 
7, Fleet-street; and Milliken & Son, Dublin. 


Now ready, by W. BROACHES, M.D. .M. Author of 
ctical Observations.’ 


1. OMGOPATHIC DOCUMENTS; being 


Basis or Homeeopathy in its Reformed, and no 











2 Constipation, and Diseases connected with it. 


3. Cotancons Diseases treated Homeopathically. 
Thos. Hurst, 5. St. Paul’s Churchyard ; G. Baillifre, 
219, pe Ba, Pelham Richardson, 23. Cornhill; and may 
be had of the Author, 27, Sackville-street. Piccadilly. 
“ Dr. Broaches’ works are written with very considerable 
ability. He displays great acquirement and research, and is, 
therefore, well calculated to explain the present notions of the 
most rational and philosophic of the disciples of Hahnemann.’ 
— Bristol Mirror. 


Just published, in 1 vol. small 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
R G E T iI wN : 
AN AUTO-BIOGRAPHY. 

“The production of genius, and needs neither herald nor 
apology. Its paves overflow with the outpourings of an enthu- 
siastic and imaginative spirit, which throws its own rich colour- 
ing ¢ acer even the dull realities of life.’ > 

This work professes to be an Auto-biography, but if it were 
all the reality of life it could not be more strikingly interesting. 
The narrative is admirably told, captivating and hig bly instrue- 
tive ; and the style rapid, dignified, and elegant.”"—Met. Conser- 
ative Journal. 

lis style clothes all he utters in beauty, not the less charm- 
ing for the manner in which events and feelings are all toned 

own: there is a placidity about even his sadness which soothes; 
and the tendency of the book is, we feel, to make us better.” — 


Weekly Chronicle. 
& Co. 65, Cornhill. 


Smith, Eldev, 
TrHE AIR and VAPOUR LIGHT.—Parties 


desirous of taking a direct interest in the introduction of 

this, the most economical system cf Light hitherto discovered, in any 
art of the world out of, tngland, are requested to apply at the 
Yolonial and European ‘ = and Vapour” Light Offices, No. 26, 
Lombard-street, London 


~TRONG WIN DOW GLASS, for Conservatories, 
W first-rate Buildings, &c.. Crown and Sheet Window 
Glass Warehouse, 89, High Holborn, London —CLAUDET & 
HOUGHTON beg to direct the atte pice of Noblemen, Gentle- 
men, and the Public, totheir SHEET WINDOW GLASS, which, 

although but little higher in price than crown glass, possesses 
more than double its strength, and is perfectly flat and of su- 
perior colour and quality. The inferior qualities, suitable for 
conservatories, &c., may be used in long lengths (so desirable for 
appearance and beneticial to vegetation), without the liability of 
being broken by hail. strong winds, &c. Crown window glass of 
the best manufacture. Fluted glass, which answers the purpose 
ofa blind, and admits more light than any other. 


THE CHINA TEA COMPANY offer the best 
possible guarantee for the excellence of their Teas, by 
supplying only the TWO BEST SORTS; these they retail at 
prices with which no other establishment ventures to compete, 
viz.—Best Black Tea imported, 4s. 10d. per lb.; ditto Hyson 
ditto, 6s. Families taking a chest or half chest gain an allowance 
of 21h. or 1lb. over weight. — 106, Ne »wgate-street, corner of 
Christ's Hospital ; West End Branch, 315, Oxford-street (south 
side), a few doors. west of Regent-street. 
AGENCY.—One Agent only will be appointed 

in every provincial town. ‘I ‘he Teas will be packed in lead and 
Sealed, in pounds. halves, and quarters. The employment may, 
without expense, be easily added to any light business. and re- 
quires no previous knowledge of the trade. Direct, post paid, to 
= omen. -street. None but the most respectable parties need 

pply. 


NARPET, CABINET, and UPHOLSTERY 
Ww AREHOU SE, 293, 234, and 295, HIGH HOLBORN. 
Fenilies about to furnish are solic: ted toinspect the above Ware- 
FroOms which are replete vith eleg ~~ goods of a superior descrip- 
tion. & exe eeding low price: The following are especially de- 
sclendid 2otice :—BRUSSE LS Cc ARPE TS. The largest and most 
spien ‘ollection of new pi — in the me tropolis, combining 
C 1 bric and nove in desizn, with economy in 
Price. ABl FURNITU Re, BRITISH and PAKISIAN. 
his chee ton from its extensive stock and superior arrange- 
ment, affords faciteies for expeditions selection not equi ulled by 
any house in town.- BEDDING. Particular care is given to 
ensure core article wes seasoned, and free from taint.—UP- 
HOLSTERY. The stock es chaste new pattern chintzes, tour- 
nays, worsted, silk, silk and \. sted damasks, tabbirettes, mo- 
ag eal heen paid the Selec well assorted, great atten- 
ion having been paid to the selective 
exquisite p eves of warranted colours and 
LYON.  HOTSON, & COMPANY, 293, 294, and295, High Holborn. 






































THE MARCH OF MIND. 


TELL you what! The most Instructive and 
Entertaining NEW-YEAR Ee unt TH-DAY Presents for 








youne Propie, are WEST MIAN PYRAMIDS, cc 
taining Twe Views of Rome ATHENS, BALBEC, PAL. 
ae ye — bd sis. B.. $e. —. _{atalogues of 





upwa V e abov, 

WE STs" TMPROV ED “STANHOPE LENS, 

mounted | in Gold, Silver. or Metal. Price from 5s. 6d. to 20s. 
the pre atic at taegket. ane ad af the mest unique Microscope 

a B— T, 4.096 tin ‘ 

PEST" Ss “NEWLY - “INVENTED COM- 
POUND SEED GLASS. Price 9s. 6d. 12s. A convenient 
Microscope for examining Seeds, Mine ag Shells, Beetles, &c. 
&c. Power, 2,048 times. 

_ To prevent fraud, observe the name is stamped on the above 
instruments, and full printed Descriptions sent from the Maker, 
83, Fleet-street, London; or through any Bookseller in the 
United Kingdom. Spectacles on the most improved principles. 
ae ‘S TREATISE on the EYE, price 6d. 

. Every Article in the Optical Line, of the be ost workman- 

shi as low in price as any house in the trade. 

EYE-PRESERVING SPECTACLES, 

HAMBERLAIN, Manufhetaver of the EYE- 

PRESERVING SPECTACLES, upon unerring principles, 
respectful Mi nforms the Public her is prices are less than half 
those usually charged by other Opticians. 

Patronized by the Nobility, Clergy, the Principals of the 
British Museum, and strongly recomme nded by most distin- 
guished Members of the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. 

A pair of best Conv ex Pebbles, fitted to the pure haser’s own 
treme. 5s.; Concaves, 7s. 6d.; Convex Glasses, ls. ; Concaves, 2s. 


















test Brazilian Pebbles. in gold frame..£1 15 5 0 for Ladies. 
Ditte o ditto double joints .... 2 0 Gentlemen. 
Ditto ditto standard silver .. 0 zadies. 
Ditto ditto ditto double joints - 6 Gentlemen. 
Ditto ditto finest blue steel frame ..015 0 Ladies. 
Ditto ditto ditto Saute omnis ecccee 016 6 Gentlemen. 
Ditto ditto tortoiseshell fra seeeee 910 0 ~©Ladies. 
Ditto ditto best black buffalo horn.. ° z 6 = Ladies. 
Ditto ditto strong steel frame --.... 6 chanics. 


‘The above are all glazed with the sildeael Brazilian pebbles, 
composed of pure crystal, which is acknowledged by Oculists to 
be the most pellucid and perfect substance that can be used for 
Spectacles.— Best Glasses, in steel frames, from Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d.— 
Ditto ditto, best horn ditto, 2s 4 

Letters are requested to be post-paid. Orders attended to 
within ten miles of London; a month's trial allowed, within 
which time customers may exchange their purchases without 

extra charge.—Country and Foreign correspondents may be 
suited either by sending the glass last used, or part of it, or by 
stating at what distance they can read common type, specifying 
the length of time they have used spectacles. 

37, Broad-street, Bloomsbury, in a direct line with Holborn. 


IRENCH GLASS SHADES.—Repucrion or 
Prices, at CLAUDET & HOUGHTON’S Wholesale and 
Retail W arehouse, 89, Hicu HoLnory. 

‘The improvements and economy effected since the introduc- 
tion of | the manufacture of Glass Shades in England, have en- 
abled C. & H. to offer them at a reduction of price averaging 
more than 15 per cent. 

Museums, Model-rooms, Laboratories, Show-rooms, and Pri- 
vate Residences, may now, at a very reduced cost, be supplied 
with this article, so necessary for t the preservation of ornaments 
and delicate objects. 

Fh following examples will ‘suffice to gives = idea of the new 
pri Height. Leng’h. Brea 




















"a Oval ‘Shade... 24inch. 18 inch. 9 inch. od 0 
2 17 
os ooee2d — 
do. . s— 
do. . os — 
do = 
“hewe Wy 
A Round eccceses®B = 
) ae 
do. -- 
do. - 
do. ani 
The followi ing are gare supplied sole "3 by W. PI iperinte ndent 
“ Dr. Mow 0 a Mechanical Repository, 369, Strand, 3 doors 
from Exete 


4 he HORTICU LTURAL PUMP isan elegant 

littleimplement, by which a lady or gentleman may enjoy 
the amusement of watering flowers and plants inthe most useful 
and agreeable manner. It is almost as easily carried as a para- 
sol, and discharges the fluid (from a watering-pot or any other 
source) in a dense stream, in a fine dew-like spray, or in an in- 
termediate shower.—THE SONIFERON: This new and curious 
instrument is a never-tailing resource in the most inveterate 
degrees of deafness. It renders distant voices audible, as the 
telescope makes far objects visible ; and is, the refore, invaluable 
at church, and in all spacious rooms and places.—In common 
cases of deafness, Dr. Scott's ACOUSTIC CORNE! TS restore the 
deaf to a participation in gene a a rsa ng almost without 





either speakers or hearer being conscious of any artificial azency! | 


They are the smallest hearing instruments hitherto dise ose red, 
admuting of ihe ing worn under bats and bonnets.— 2E RI- 
TIVE FOUNTAIN supersedes the injurious habit of taking 
opening medicines, by the gentle operation ofa little plain water. 
Having been filled from the tuilet-jug, it may be conveyed, un- 
seen, in the pocket, or in a lady's reticule, to any appropriate 
place ; and produces, instantaneously, the desired effect, with- 
out the slightest trouble or inconvenience, 





DIP x r 

HEFFIELD PLATED WINE COOLERS.— 

JOHN COWIE, Silversmith, 1, Holles-street, respectfully 
apprizes the Nobility that he has now on SALE an ertremes 
choice collection of WINE COOLERS, warranted of SI 
manufacture. The following are espe 
The Roman Vase, 11/. the pair; the F 
ad the Louis Quatorze Vase, 16. the pair; the pure Grecian 

ase, 171. the pair; likewise the Etruscan, Medicean, an yar- 
wick Vases, &c.—John Cowie's Silver and Sheffield Plate Esta- 
blishment, 11, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, opposite Bull's 


ibrary. 

ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
PATTERN of TOOT H-BRUSH, made on the most 
entific principle, and patronized by the most eminent of the 
aculty. This celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and_ will clean in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe’s Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth.—An improved Clothe: es-brush, that cleans in a third part 

of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap.— 
newly-invented Brush for c loening velvet with quick and satis- 
factory effect.—The much-approved Flesh-brushes, as recom- 
mended by the Faculty.—Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the 
durable unbleached Russian bristles, that do not soften in wash- 
ing or use like common hair. A new and large importation of 

fine Turkey Sponge; and Combs of all desc riptions.—At Me 
calfe’s, No. 130, Oxford-street, nearly opy yosite Hanover-square. 

TO THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY, 

DELCROIX & CO., 158, New Bond-street, 
eJ « beg leave most respectfully to solic! it the attention of the 
Nobility and Ge ontry to their extensive, long, and highly cele 
brated Establishment, and to inform them that the A. genuine, 
exquisitely fragrant, and delicate PERFUMES, are those which 
are Manufactured by themselves, and which bear the Address 
of 158, New Bonp-streer, with the Signature of J. De 4 
The high and envied celebrity of J. Deleroix's Perfumes -- 

produc ed many spurious imitations, for the selling of which 


heftiel 
of notice :— 

















4 























x & Co. have obtained Injunctions from the High Court 
of ¢ ‘bane ery against several parties; and they beg to apprize 
their connexion that they will persist in their determination to 
proceed against all persons that may attempt any invasion of 
their rights, 
= . -_ 

\ HITE’S ESSENCE of EGLANTINE.— 

A highly-fashionable and peculiar Handkerchief Scent, 
possessing extracts from the most fragrant flowers, and forming 
a perfume at once sweet, durable, and refre eshing. Au bottle, 
at a, 6d. and 4s. 6d. each.—WHITE'S AROMATIC PU NGENT 
ESSENCE, so exceedingly useful in Head-aches, Fenton. & 
| particulary movavi in crowded soome. a neat stop ered 
bottles. a WHITE’ UINE COOL 
APE KIE NT ‘SEIDL v2 ‘POWDERS: The -- Powders, ‘poate: 
ing absorbent as well as aperient properties, are superior to all 
others in Heartburn, Indivestion, Bile, or Acidity of the Sto- 
mach, arising from a too free use of wines, spirits, or bighly- 
seasoned viands; they may be had recourse to as an agreeable 
and efficient saline remedy, the fixed air they contain rendering 
them as refreshing as Soda Water. In red boxes, lined with tin- 
foil, 2s. each (warranted to keep in any climate). Prepared and 
sold gal by Thomas White, Chemist, 24, Cornhill, London. 

The Essence of Ezlantine, and the Aromatic Pungent 
m..&, can be obtained of any respectable Chemist or Per- 
fumer in the Kingdom. 

and A. OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUM. 

BIA.—This very elegant preparation was first produced 

in Philadelphia, where its capereiiol led success secured it a 


patronage of the highest respectability, and when it was brought 
to this country in 1823, it soon received that stamp of public ap- 
probation which gave it a still higher degree of celebrity. Nu- 
merous certificates in the hands of the proprietors prove that it 
has the singular and valuable properties of strengthening weak 
hair, and preventing its falling off; of communicating fresh life 
to its apparently dead decaying Yoots; of arresting incipient 
baldness, and causing hair to grow where it had wholly disap- 
peared. Many a gentleman whose head was rapidly losing its 
natural ornament. has by the use of this Balm recovered his 
locks, and found them curling in more than their wonted luxuri- 
ance; and many an elegant woman who was dismayed at the 
diminution of her most valuable decoration, bas, by applying 
this active restorative, imparted a salutary vigour to her tresses, 
which have again aan and wantoned in exuberance an 
beauty. Oldridge’s Balm causes Whiskers and Eyebrows to 
grow, prevents the Hair from turning grey, and completely frees 
it from scurf. Sold by the Proprietors, 1, Wellington-street, 

Strand. Price 3s. 6d., 6s., and lls. per Bottle. No other prices 
are genuine. Some complaints have reached the Proprietors of 
a spurious Balm having been vended. They again caution the 
public to be on their guard against the base impostors, by espe- 
cially asking aed Oldridge’ *s Balm of Columbia, 1, Welliagtone 
street, Stran 


HE MOST IMPORTANT HUMAN DIS- 
COVERY.—A Clergyman, late of the Cambridge Universi. 
ty, having discovered a method of curing himself of a NERVOU 
or MENTAL COMPLAINT of 14 years’ duration, and in foun 
years having had above 2,500 patients, all of whom he has cured 
who followed his advice, except twelve, offers, from benevo- 
lence rather than gain, to CURE others. Low spirits, mental 
debility and exhaustion, determination of blood to the head, 
vertigo, groundless fear, failure of memory, incapacity for bus’ 
ness, study, &c., re: estlessness, irresolution, wretchedness, inde- 
cision, delusion, melancholy, thoughts of self-destruction, in- 
sanity, xc., are curable by this important discovery. Most recover 
in six weeks. Apply to or address (post paid) Rev. Dr. Willis 
Moseley & Co. 9, C i hottonteent, Bloomsbury. At home from 
11 till 3.—Just published, 2nd edition, improved, 8vo. 5s. cloth 
Simpkin & Marshall—Eleven Chapters *) Nervous ta 
Complaints. By W. Willis Moseley, L. 


NOWLAND’S LOTI oN The invaluable 
preparation, equally remarkable for its long-established 
celebrity and elegant adaptation for many useful purposes, 
offers at ae a ason pies Th oe emnity against the recurrence 
of CUTANEOUS IMPU and every species of IRRITA- 
BILITY a DIS OL on AT ION | incident to an ine aA... tem- 
perature. As a TOILET requisite, the Lotion refreshes the Skin, 
preserves its Baan it and elasticity, and establishes an 
enduring vivacity of ithe Complexion.— ROBE RT SHAW, 33, 
Que en-st.Che eapside,” .”” is engraved on the Stamp. and‘ The Lag = 
ry of Beauty’ is ine losed. Prices. 2s. 9d., 5s. 6d. 5 quarts, 85. 
B UTLER’S TASTELESS SEI DLITZ 
POW DER.—AIl the solid ingredients of the Seidlitz 
Spring, which are usually offered to the public in two separate 
portions, are here, by a process whic’ h prevents any spontaneous 
action upon each ‘other, combine din one compoun: wder,— 
the effervescing solution of which in wateris very nearly tasteless, 
Being inclosed in a bottle, it will, when kept securely corked, 
remain uninjured by humidity during the longest sea voyage or 
land journey. ‘The solution, besides being more palateable,is 
made in much less time, and with infinit ly less trouble, than 
tbat produced with the two powders prepared in the usual way, 
Sold in zs. 6d. bottles, by the pre rare T. Butler, Chemist. 4, 
. sondon, and 20, Waterloo- place, opposite the Post 
Office, ‘Edinburgh, and (authentic ated by his name and address 
in the attached label,) may be obtained of J. Sanger, 150, Oxford 
street, or, by order, through an ropes Druggist or Medical 
Establishment in the United Kingdom, 
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Just published, Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, of 


A CATALOGUE of a VALUABLE COLLECTION 


OF 


HISTORICAL, TOPOGRAPHICAL, CLASSICAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS 


BOOKS, 


NOW ON SALE by JOHN BRYANT, 
THE CAMDEN HEAD, 9, KING WILLIAM STREET, WEST STRAND, LONDON. 


The Catalogue, which contains many curious articles, will be forwarded gratis to any Lady or Gentleman requesting it. 





The following WORKS are among those NOW OFFERED FOR SALE, warranted perfect, and in condition as described. 


ANDREWS'S (H. C.) ROSES; containing Figures 
of all the known Species and Varieties. 2 vols. royal 4to. 120 
Plates, beautifully coloured, boards, 61. 6s.; pub. at 131. 13s. 1805. 


ANDREWS'S (H. C.) GERANIUMS,;; containing 
Figures of all the Species. 2 vols. royal 4to. 136 Plates, accu- 
rately coloured, boards, 4l. 14s. 6d. ; pub. at 61.68. 1805. 


ANDREWS'S (H. C.) coloured Engpatings of 
, 65. 1802. 


HEATHS. 3 vols. folio, containing 216 Plates, 


ASHMOLE'S (Elias) HISTORY of the ORDER 


of the GARTER. Folio, Plates by Hollar, neat clean copy, 31.185. 


1672. 
ANSTIS’S (John) REGISTER of the ORDER of 


the GARTER. 2 vols. folio, neat copy in calf, 21, 2s. 1724. 


BIOGRAPHIA BRITANNICA: Lives of Illus- 
trious Englishmen. 7 vols. folio, uncut, 4l. 4s. 1747. 
BROCKEDON’S (W.) PASSES of the ALPS. 


| vols. d4to. large paper, with beautiful Impressions of the Plates on 
ndia paper, warranted an original Subscriber’ i 
ee er ig tber’s copy, in Numbers, 


BARTOLI'S (P. 8.) ENGRAVINGS of the TRA- 
JAN and ANTONINE COLU a vols. oblong folio, fne 


impressions, in vellum, 2/, 12s. 6d. 


BULLET (J. B.) DICTIONNAIRE de la LAN- 
ae CELTIQUE. 3 vols. folio, fne copy in calf, 41. 14s, 6d. 


BARANTE (M. de), HISTOIRE des DUCS de 
BOURGOGNE. 13 vols. 8vo. neatly half-bound, 21. 12s. 6d. 1824, 


BARCLAY’S (John) SHIP of FOOLES. Folio, 
curious Woodcuts, sine clean copy in calf, 4l. 4s, 1570. 


BAXTER’S (Richard) PRACTICAL WORKS. 


With Life by Orme. 23 vols. 8vo. boards, 51. 158.6d. 1930. 


CATESBY’S (Mark) NATURAL HISTORY of 
CAROLINA, FLORIDA, and the BAHAMA ISLANDS. 2 
Se ~ J the Plates beautifully coloured, fine copy, in neat 

CLUTTERBUCKS’ (T. and R.) HISTORY and 
ANTIQUITIES of HERTFORDSHIRE. 3 vols. royal folio, 
large paper, Plates, §c. boards, \6l. 168. 1815. 

CARTER’S (John) ANCIENT ARCHITEC- 
many Plate, hacen, Mrs 9B. Tonos oreinal edition, 

CICERONIS OPERA OMNIA, cum Notis Oliveti. 


9 vols. dto. neat, 4l. 4s. Geneva, 1757. 


CICERONIS OPERA OMNIA, typis Elzeverii. 


ree ee. ‘aa set, in old French red morocco, gilt edges, 


CURTIUS (Quintus) dd REBUS GESTIS 
ALEXANDRI MAGNI, curavit H. SNAKENBURG. 2 vols. 
— Ato. large paper, splendid copy, in old red morocco, 4l.143.6d. 

COOK'S (Captain) THREE VOYAGES. 8 vols. 


4to. and large folio volume of Plates, neat set, in calf, 6l. 68. 177%. 


CLARKE'’S (Dr. E. D.) TRAVELS in: GREECE, 
TURKEY, SCANDINAVIA, &c. 11 vols, 8v0. Plates and Maps, 
Sine set, in calf, marble edges, 61. 6s. 1818, 

DRAYTON’S (Michael) POLY-OLBION, both 
a oe and Portrait of Prince Henry, in old calf, 

DUGDALE’ (Sir William) HISTORY of ST. 
PAUL’SCATHEDRAL, enlarged by ELLIS. Royal folio, large 
paper, Plates, splendid copy, in russia, gilt leaves, \0l. 10s. 1818. 

DRYANDER (J.) CATALOGUS' BIBLIO- 
_— BANKSIANA, 5 vols. 8vo. boards, rare, 4/. We. 


DON QUIXOTE, translated from the Spanish of 
CERVANTES, by SMOLLETT. 2 vols. royal 4to. splereditl 


copy, illustrated with three sets of Plates, russia extra, marble leaves, 
4l. \4s. 6d. 1755. 





EDMONDSON’S BARONAGIUM GENEALO- 
GICUM—Genealogies of English Peers. 6 vols. royal folio, 
Coats of Arms, in calf, 7/. 7s. 1780. 


FOX’S (John) BOOK of MARTYRS. 
folio, Black Letter, curious Woodcuts, 3l. 16s. 1641. 

FACCIOLATI LEXICON, edente Baily. 
royal 4to. very neat, in calf, 31. 18s. 1828. 

GROSE’S (Francis) ANTIQUITIES of ENG- 
LAND and WALES. 8 vols. imp. ito. large paper, numerous 
Plates, very neat, in russia, marble leaves, 8l. 88. 1780. 

HARLEIAN MISCELLANY ; edited by Malham. 
12 vols. 8vo0. fine copy in calf gilt, 51. 15s. 6d. 1806. 

HUTTON’S (Dr.) MATHEMATICAL DIC- 
TIONARY. 2 vols. 4to. last Edition, fine copy in russia, marble 
edges, 3/. 3s. 1815. 

HOUGHTON GALLERY. 2 very large folio 
vols. good impressions of the Plates, \0l, 10s. 1788. 


HOPE’S (T.) COSTUME of the ANCIENTS. 


Royal 8vo. 200 Plates, boards, 21. 5s, 1809. 


HOPE'S (T.) DECORATIVE HOUSEHOLD 
FURNITURE. Folio, Plates, Aalfcalf gilt, 21. 28. 1314. 

HUNTER’S (John) HISTORY. of HALLAM- 
SHIRE. Royal folio, large paper, Plates, boards, i. 18s. ; pub. 
at sl. 8s. 1816, 

JARDINE and SELBY’S ILLUSTRATIONS of 
BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. 3 vols. complete in 10 parts, 
royal 4to. the Plates most delicately coloured, 6l. 16s. 6d. 1835. 

LISTER’S (Dr. Martin) HISTORIA CONCHY- 
LIORUM; edidit Huddesford. Folio, numerous Plates, mo- 
rocco, by Lewis, 5l. 5s. Oxford, 1770. 


LODGE’S (W.) PORTRAITS of ILLUSTRIOUS 
PERSONAGES of GREAT BRITAIN, 65 parts, royal 4to. 
proofs on India paper, (cost near 501.) 10/. 10s, 1827. 


LIGHTFOOT'S (Dr. John) WORKS, by Pittman. 
13 vols. 8v0. boards, 44, 4s. 1825. 

LEWIS'S (J. F.) ILLUSTRATIONS of CON- 
STANTINOPLE. Royal folio, beautiful Plates, 3l. 3s. 1837. 

LEWIS'S G . F.) SKETCHES of the ALHAM- 
BRA. Royal folio, beautiful Plates, 31. 3s. 1837. 

LYSONS’ (Sam.) ENVIRONS of LONDON and 
MIDDLESEX PARISHES. Royal Ato. large paper, many Plates, 
boards, 41. 49. 1815. 

MURATORI ANNALI de ITALIA. 
8v0. sewed, 41. 148. 6d. Milan, 1820. 

MAITLAND’S HISTORY of LONDON, con- 


tinued by Entick. 2 vols. folio, best edition, Plates, very neat, 
2/. 158. 1775. 


MEYRICK’S (Dr. 8S. R.) INQUIRY into the 
HISTORY of ANCIENT ARMOUR, 3 vols. folio, very finely 
coloured Plates, original copy, hal/-bound, uncut, 61. 16s. 6d. ; pub. 
at 251. 4s. 1824. 

MEYRICK’S (Dr. 8S. R.) SPLENDID COLLEC- 


TION of ARMS and ARMOUR, engraved by Skelton. 2 vols. 
folio, very fine Plates, half-bound in morocco, super extra, Al. 16s. 
1830. 


NICHOLS'S (John) LITERARY HISTORY of 
the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, complete, and ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS of the LITERARY HISTORY. 16 vols. 8vo. uncut, 
very scarce, Lil. 1h 1812. 

NEWCOURTS (Dr. R.) REPERTORIUM. 2 


vols. folio, Plates, neat and clean, in calf, 21.88. 1710. 
OVIDII (Pub.) OPERA OMNIA, ex Recen- 


sione P. Burmanni. 4 vols. royal 4to. large paper, very rare, in 
calf, 6l, 6s, Amst. 1727. * 


OTTLEY'S (W. Y.) HISTORY of ENGRA- 
VING. 2 vols. 4to. a profusion of Plates, half-bound morocco, un- 
cut, 21. 18s. 1816. 


3 vols. 


2 vols, 


18 vols. 


s. 








POCOCKE'’S (Dr. R.) TRAVELS in the EAST, 
2 vols. folio, Plates, very neat and clean, 4l. 4s. 1743. 


PARKINSON'S (James) ORGANIC REMAINS, 


3 vols. 4to. the Plates coloured by Sowerby, boards, 4/. 4s, 1822. 


REPTON’S(Humphrey) SKETCHES and HINTS 
on LANDSCAPE GARDENING. Oblong folio, coloured Plates, 
boards, 2/. 10s, 1794. 

ROGER’S (Charles) IMITATIONS of DRAW- 
INGS by ANCIENT MASTERS. 2 vols. large folio, half- 
russia, extra, 5/. 5s. 1780. 

ROUSSEAU (J. J.), GEUVRES completes. 30 


vols. 8vo. French calf gilt, 3l. 38. 1732. 
STAFFORD GALLERY—Engravings from the 


ictures in the Marquis of Stafford’s Collection, by Tomkins, 


‘our vols. in two, good impressions, boards, 51. 5s. 1817. 


SOMERS’S (Lord) COLLECTION of TRACTS, 


by Sir Walter Scott. 13 vols. royal 4to. fine set, in russia, 161. 165.5 
or, in calfextra, quite new, 131, 138. 1812. 

SWEDENBORG’S (Em.) ARCANA CC:LES- 
TIA. 12 vols. 8vo. half calf, scarce, 31. 138. 6d. 1784. 

SURTEES’ (Robert) HISTORY of DURHAM. 
3 vols. royal folio, fine Plates, boards, 91.95. 1816. 

SHAW’S (Stebbing) HISTORY of STAFFORD- 


SHIRE. 2 vols. royal folio, Plates, large paper, boards, 81. 18s. 6d. 
1798. 


STORER’S (J.) GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS 
of ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 4 vols, 8vo. many fine Plates, 
half morocco, uncut, 4. 4s.; sells at 12d, 12s. 1814. 

STATUES—Monumenta Scelti della Villa Pin- 
ciana. Two vols. in one, atias folio, 100 fine Engravings, half- 
bound, 5l. 5s. 1792. 

SCOTT'S (Sir W.) PROVINCIAL ANTIQUE 
TIES of SCOTLAND. 2 vols. royal 4to. large paper, fine proof 
Plates, half-russia, uncut, 31. 13s. 6d. 1826. 

SMITH'S (Capt.) HISTORY of VIRGINIA, 
NEW ENGLAND, &c. Folio, Frontis iece and four scarce Prints, 


with his Portrait.—With CAPT. SMITH’S TRAVELS, two vols. 
in one, folio, rare, 3/. 18s. 1630. 


STRUTT’S (Joseph) DICTIONARY of ENGRA- 


VERS. 2 vols. 4to. marks of Engravers, neat, scarce, 2l, 188. 
1785. 


SALT'S (Henry) LARGE SPLENDID VIEWS 
of the SCENERY of EGYPT, ABYSSINIA, &c. Elephant 
tolio, the Plates most elaborately coloured, half-bound, 4l. 14s. 6d. 5 
pub. at 26/. 5s. 1809. 


THURLOE’S (Mr. Secretary) COLLECTION of 
STATE PAPERS. 7 vols. folio, neat, in the old calf, 4l. 10s. 1742. 


TAYLOR'S (John, the Water Poet,) WORKS. 
Folio, with the extremely rare Frontispiece containing his Portrait 
good copy, in calf, 81. 88, 1630. 

TURNER'S (J. M. W.) VIEWS in ENGLAND 
and WALES. Imperial 4to.,a Subscriber's set, in 24 parts, com- 
plete, 101, 10s. 1832. f 

THOMSON’S (James) SEASONS. Royal folio, 
with bapetitel Protas from Hamilton's designs, fine copy, ™ 

THORESBY’S (Ralph) HISTORY of LEEDS, 
with Appendix, by WHITTAKER. 2 vols. royal folio, fine 
Plates, boards, 3l. 16s. ; pub. at 16/. 16s. 1816. 

VOLTAIRE (Mons.) CEUVRES. 30 vols. 4to- 


Plates, fine set, in French calf with gilt edges, Gl. 6s. 1730. 


WALPOLE'S (Horace, Earl of Orford) WORAS. 
5 vols. royal 4to. numerous fine Engravings, in neat of wilt, 
4l. 14s. 6d. 1798. 

WARBURTON’S (Bishop) WORKS and_ his 


LETTERS to HURD. 13 vols. 8vo. very neat ts in calf, SI. 5s. 
sll. 


For Sate.—An excellent LIBRARY BOOKCASE, 8 feet 2 high, by 10 feet 2 wide, made of the best mahogany, and in the best #anner, the doors 


fitted with brass trellis work, astragal locks, &c. £25. 
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